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MISS NICOLETTE KINDERSLEY 


Miss Nicolette Kindersley is the elder daughter of the Hon. Philip and Mrs. Kindersley, 


of the Manor House, 
Cuckfield, Sussex, and a niece of Lord Kindersley 
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MECHANICAL GARDENING 


ETWEEN them the engineer and techni- 
B cian seem likely to produce a revolution 

in horticulture as profound in its way as 
that already brought about by the scientist. 
The greenhouse, if not yet the garden, is proving 
almost as susceptible to automation as the fac- 
tory, and there is no lack of ingenious invention 
to. exploit its possibilities. Automatic heating 
has become commonplace, but to it are now 
added automatic feeding, ventilation, water- 
ing and even automatic pest control, which, 
together, can make greenhouse plants com- 
pletely independent of human care for weeks at 
a stretch. Admittedly these are inventions 
which are still barely out of the experimental 
stage, yet they clearly point the way to the 
kind of development which will make the 
amateur gardener largely independent of regular 
labour. 

The final logical stage must obviously be 
to make lighting automatic as well, so that all 
a plant’s requirements are under complete con- 
trol. Some experimenters already claim that 
the cheapest and best method of growing many 
tender plants or out-of-season crops is in an 
artificially lighted shed or cellar rather than in 
a greenhouse. Such a structure, they claim, is 
far cheaper to heat than a greenhouse and the 
. cost of lighting it sufficiently to ensure healthy 

plant growth still leaves the gardener with a 
substantial margin of profit by comparison 
with conventional methods. Again it must be 
emphasised that, though lighting as a sup- 
plement to daylight is now an accepted tech- 
nique used by numerous commercial growers 
with complete success, the use of lighting as a 
substitute for daylight is still largely experi- 
mental. It works well with some plants, less 
well with others. 

The mechanisation of the outdoor garden 
moves more slowly, despite the ingenuity shown 
by innumerable inventors. One difficulty has 

_been to provide efficient mechanical equipment 
which will not be as laborious to use as the 
hand tools it is meant to replace. Small tractors 
were at first so unwieldy that it was a relief to 

-return to spade or fork. The development of 
rotary cultivation has overcome this difficulty 
to a considerable degree, but manufacturers 
still do not appear to be fully alive to the 
importance of designing small petrol engines 
which are both easy and reliable to start. 

Old-fashioned gardeners will, no doubt, 
deplore all these mechanical invasions of their 
realm. Good gardening, they will contend, 
depends upon intimate knowledge of plants 
which can only be acquired by handling them 
personally and individually. In the main they 
are undoubtedly right, though in certain spheres, 
and notably in the rooting of cuttings, for 
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which the completely automatic process be 
as mist propagation is giving remarkably suc- 
cessful results, even this concession to conserva- 
tism must be denied. But even where it can be 
proved that traditional methods are best it 


seems probable that the economics of the . 


situation will force many gardeners to accept a 
lower standard of achievement which is, at 
least, attainable. 


‘ SELLING ” LANDSCAPE 


ANDSCAPE architects’ main task, Lord 
Normanby suggested at their annual con- 
ference in Newcastle, is conceiving the right 
type of landscape for now-a-days, and ‘‘selling 
that vision to the public. Both processes are 
far from easy. Lord Normanby warned his 
hearers against frightening clients by using 
jargon, words like ‘“‘boldness”’ and “significance. 
Yet landscape itself is a fairly sophisticated 
idea: the great majority of people accept enjoy- 
able scenery as having just happened, ignorant 
of the foresight and cost that often went to its 
shaping by forgotten squires and artists, and 
are recalcitrant to saddle themselves with such 
responsibilities. But, in simple terms, what 
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WITH A PEN FROM A SWAN’S WING 
O far that wandering wing 
Beyond our ways has flown 
To lands and lakes unknown, 
So long its travelling, 
That when I lift a pen 
' Which in that wing was grown 
To tell a dveam to men, 
The pen’s wild journeys seem 
On winds so many blown, 
So fay and strange and lone, 
That they outpace the dream. 
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kind of landscapes should be envisaged and be 
undertaken to-day? One, Lord Normanby sug- 


gested, is the conservative and in the long run 
invaluable way, consisting simply in tidying, 
and keeping tidy what exists. Another he 
called the self-conscious, in other words the 


formal, transforming of the country e to an 
ideal pattern.’ He believed, however, that the 
right conception is to regard landscape as cap- 
able of “‘taking’” the requirements of the 
modern world, fearlessly and unselfconsciously. 
But taking, it must be emphasised, implies 
some giving also, of consideration by the other 
parties to the bargain: adaptation, if necessary 
limitation, of industrial and other modern 
developments according to the same visual 
ethics. If there is to be landscape of any kind 


hereafter there must be co-operation through- ~ 


out between authority, planner, engineer and 
landscape designer alike. That idea needs 
selling by the public to the Government. 


BAD WATER AND DISEASED MEAT 


ISTURBING facts about cattle infection, 

due to sewage-polluted water, were given 
to the Zoology Section of the British Association. 
Dr. P. H. Silverman, of the. Department of 
Parasitology of the Moredun Institute, Edin- 
burgh, spoke of “an increasing number - of 
reports,’’ in post-war years, of cattle infected 
with the larval form of human beef tapeworm. 
In Irish cattle, the incidence was about 6 per 
cent.; in British animals, 3 per cent. Other 
uncomfortable disclosures were that ‘‘a signi- 
ficant percentage of meat is not inspected at 
all,”’ and that “there are no biological standards 
for sewage treatment plants.”’ Simultaneously, 
there was published the annual report (1956-57) 
of the Mersey River Board, whose responsibilities 
cover the rivers of an extensive part of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire. The Board tells frankly of 
“another year with no particular reason to 
believe that they are making any substantial 
headway to restore the condition of the 
streams . . as the Rivers (Prevention of 
Pollution) Act 1951 intended.”’ They blame 
the ban on capital expenditure for what their 
statistics show to be a serious condition of 
affairs. The ban, they say, seems to be more 
harshly applied to their work “than to other 
services not so essential to public health.” 


While cuts in loans sanctioned by the Gc 
ment amounted to 6.5 per cent. for hous 
loans for sewerage and sewage disposal 
down 34 per cent. 


HOME-GROWN FEED 


N extra 280,000 acres of barley this year 
with an average yield up to the five-year © 
average sets a big problem in the disposal of the 
crop. The maltsters take their share, picking © 
the best barley for their purpose, and almost 
all the grain they use is now home-produced, ; 
But the bulk of the barley crop goes for feeding 
to livestock. It may be ground on the farm by ~ 
the grower who links pigs to his grain produc 
tion, but much of it finds a market with the | 
manufacturers of compound feeding-stuffs. The 
president of their Association has just renewed 
an undertaking given to the Minister of Agri- 
culture that thecompound animal feeding- 
stuffs industry will use home-grown barley in 
preference to imported barley as far as practic- 
able, provided that the price is in line with 
world market values, that there is a reasonable 
continuity of supply and that the quality is 
satisfactory. These provisos allow several 
escape clauses to the undertaking, but no doubt 
it will be interpreted by the compounders in the 
helpful spirit in which it was given to the 
Minister. 


SCHOOLING FOR A COUNTRY CAREER 


Y choosing the education of the countryman 

as the subject of his presidential address 
to the Education Section of the British Asso- 
ciation, Mr. R. L. Missen rendered a notable 
service. As the Chief Education Officer of the 
East Suffolk County Council he did well also in 
exposing the slander implicit in the old expres- 
sion, “Silly Suffolk.” Because Suffolk is an 
agricultural county, that distortion of an | 
Anglo-Saxon term meaning “Holy Suffolk” | 
developed into a suggestion that country people | 
generally are mentally slow. This fiction may 
have been a factor contributing to the past 
neglect of country schools by town-based 
authorities. The neglect is now being remedied, 
especially in the closure of primitive school- 
houses, but it is less certain that the quality of 
the schooling is being improved. When Sir — 


David Eccles was Minister of Education he | 


said, ‘‘Our future calls for nothing but the best — 
in education . . . for every child in the country.’ — 
Since Britain’s future demands efficient agri- | 


culture, and much public money is being spent | 


to that end, it follows that the “‘best in educa- 
tion’ should mean, for the countryman’s 


children, a system that will equip them to 


make their lives happy and prosperous among 
their familiar fields, and of such a quality that 
they will feel in no way inferior to those training 
for careers as technicians. Country parents — 
must be satisfied that their schools are as good, 
in their own way, as those in the cities, and that 
the country schools get a fair share of the best — 
teaching talent. At present such confidence 
does not exist. 


AN OUTSTANDING COUNTRYMAN 


ANY readers will wish to join us in saluting 

Viscount Bledisloe on the occasion of his 
ninetieth birthday, which occurs on Saturday. 
He is probably one of Country Lire’s oldest 
friends, not only as a periodical contributor, 
but in the wider sense of representing and 
furthering the values for which this paper has 
always stood. Since he succeeded to the 
Lydney Park estate half a century ago, Mr. 
Charles Bathurst (as he was then) has been 
leeenly interested in estate management and 
progressive farming. Those interests and that 
keenness have led him to a succession of 
Parliamentary and public positions of respon- 
sibility connected with agriculture—he is the 
sole surviving founder of the Country Land- 
Owners’ Association—and rendered him a 
memorably popular Governor-General of New 
Zealand. Long may they continue unabated, 
and we benefit from his counsel. 


COVER PICTURE 
Our cover picture, which was taken by a 
Country Lire photographer, is of the rose 
garden at Sedgwick Park, neay Horsham, Sussex. 
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NOTES 
By IAN NIALL 


HE rewards of my fishing outings are 
usuallyintangible, and when they are other- 
wise they are never beyond the capacity of 


_jny creel. I must admit that there are times when 


| get satisfaction from being able to show a good 
tatch, but I get almost as much from seeing 
i newt basking on a stone and then darting back 
to some small hole in the rocks, from the sight 
pf a raven, a ring-ousel, a dipper or a sandpiper, 
a fox on a crag looking like a red dog, or a heron 
beating off down the valley as I go up it, 
whether this means fair or foul weather. 

One week-end this summer an almost 


jeventless fishing expedition was brightened by 
|the sight of a dog fox that came uphill out of the 
|mist without seeing or scenting us, the mist cover- 
|ing our presence and the wind being in our favour. 


‘The fox came with such an easy step and such 
casual bearing that he might easily have been 


ja dog. He looked a little bigger than he was in 


the mist, and he crossed the track not twenty 


yards ahead, going on up a slope that rises 


)slowly for two hundred yards or more, so that, 


as the mist drifted, we sometimes caught clear 
glimpses of him. Once he stopped and looked 
back, but if he saw us he gave no sign, and he 
certainly didn’t hurry himself in the least. 


* * 
* 


HE other important item in the day for me 
was the sight of a wheatear down beside a 
stone in a gateway through which I slowly 
steered the car. As we came abreast of the stone 


| I saw the tail and back of a youngster; it 


had apparently been the concern of the adult 
bird, which flew off before the car entered the 
gateway. I didn’t stop, but in the evening we 
halted to close the gate and the small bird was 
still there, its tail protruding from the hole. It 
was dead. It seemed likely that the mother 


| had been trying to persuade it to come out of 


the space beneath the stone, but that it had 


| died there the previous night in the heavy rain. 


This sort of thing makes me ponder the 
natural casualties suffered by birds. Some 
species are very prone to changes in the weather, 
dying from exposure on the ground and some- 
times in the nest itself, while others, mainly 
thrushes and blackbirds, and not so many 


| sparrows as one might wish, fall prey to the 
' neighbourhood’s cats. A friend tells me that his 


cat does well in the summer, bringing in as many 
as six or seven birds in a morning and sometimes 
as many mice. The mice are never given up, but 
the birds are laid down as peace offerings at the 
feet of the cat’s mistress. 

Casualties in house-sparrows seem to be 
more from the young tumbling out of the untidy 
nests under the eaves and, although I have 
often seen blackbirds and thrushes seriously 
distressed about the fate of their nestlings, I 
rarely see the sparrows turning a feather at the 
death of a young one. ‘“‘Ah well,’ they seem to 
say, “‘ there are more where that came from! ” and 
there usually are. This is the first summer we 
haven’t had sparrows nesting in the eaves. 
They showed signs of nesting earlier on, but 
they didn’t stay. Now that the jackdaws have 
gone all is quiet. Superstitious people who say 
that a house with no birds sharing the roof is an 
unlucky house would probably advise us to keep 
our fingers crossed, and we are, in the hope that 
the jackdaws will forget to come here again. 


* * 
* 


VERY so often a new breed of dog, or a 
breed suddenly catching the public fancy, 
comes into the news and, having read about the 
Australian dingo on several occasions, I have 
always been surprised that no one has 
brought the strain to this country as a kennel 
breed. Parts of Australia have more dingoes 
than they know what to do with and, after all, 
we gave them the rabbit. It wouldn’t be a bad 
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bargain. The dingo is said to be a dog of high 
intelligence and one that can be trained. The 
aborigines keep tame dingoes, and from pic- 
tures I have seen of them they are very attrac- 
tive animals. There might be a snag, of course, 
for the dingo in Australia has a great liking for 
sheep, and dog-trapping is a paying game. I 
wonder if, with such a close connection with the 
wild, a kennel-bred dingo would be less trust- 
worthy than, say, an Alsatian. Would it turn 
into a sheep-killer here? It might, but the same 
risk seems to be present in any breed of dog. 
Some of the worst sheep-worriers and maulers 
in my part of the world appear to be those yap- 
at-heel little dogs that normally keep to the 
streets. No doubt if one seriously suggested 
importing a dingo all sorts of difficulties would 
be placed in one’s way, but the wild dog has 
a look of independence about it. It doesn’t 
look capable of fawning upon man, which I 
think is the merit of the husky and the wolf. 


* * 
* 


EFORE I was born my. grandfather had 

earned himself a reputation for the pigs 
he bred. It took a fool to fatten a pig, the 
old man said, and he never kept his pigs 
long enough to lavish upon them the things 
that make fat or streaky bacon. He did, how- 
ever, feed them seaweed: kelp, I think it was, 
which was there to be gathered by the cartload 
on the shore. It flavoured the bacon, people 
said. There was great competition for seaweed 
and bacon-company contracts. I don’t know 
that kelp, or whatever seaweed it was, had very 
much to do with it. Perhaps the strain of sow 
was the answer. By the time I was old enough 
to sit in at a farrowing the scheme had changed. 
The piglets were given a dose of iodine instead 
of seaweed. When I told a biologist about it 


years afterwards, he said that, although iodine 
could be extracted from kelp, he didn’t think 
giving the piglets a spoonful of tincture of 
iodine had the slightest effect upon the flavour 
of the bacon. 

Recently I went back to the sea for a 
swim and found myself surrounded by both 
the round-stemmed kelp and that other sort of 
seaweed some people call oarweed. The round- 
stemmed kelp reminds me of the goads the old 
drovers used to treasure. They obtained them 
from the offal in the slaughter-house yard. I 
am not very well up in seaweeds, but it seems 
to me that even if balanced diets have been 
worked out for every creature under the sun 
pigs at least wouldn’t raise an eyebrow to a 
feed of weed sometimes thrown in mountains 
on the beaches after a storm. It costs nothing. 


* * * 

T seems that my friend who noticed the word 
“Soho”’ on an old sporting print did so only 
just ahead of someone researching for a tele- 
vision programme, for my brother tells me that 
he heard the theory expounded over the air. 
A correspondent writing from a London address 
remarks: “In my West Country hare-hunting 
before the war, and even in Herefordshire since, I 
have heard ‘See Ho!’ as a version of ‘Tally Ho!’ 
Very many years ago I read in an 18th-century 
French book on London that ‘So ho!’ was the 
password among Monmouth’s troops at Sedge- 
moor. I have never confirmed that, but it is 
certainly true that in the 17th century one of 
the most important mansions in Soho Square 
was Monmouth House. If there is any truth in 
the password suggestion this might be con- 
firmed by determining when Soho Square 
(which surely gave its name to the district) was 

first called.” 
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LE MODERN GARDEN 
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THE VIEW FROM THE TERRACE OF HINTON AMPNER HOUSE, HAMPSHIRE, LOOKING SOUTH 


Alresford, Hampshire, happily combines 

both formal and informal elements, but it 
is on the whole architectural in conception with 
fine trees and flowering shrubs within a formal 
lay-out of walls, paths and terraces. Although 
made to a great extent over the last twenty 
years, it has an established look of timelessness 


r \HE garden of Hinton Ampner House, near 


Me = 


THE LONG WALK, BORDERED WITH IRISH YEWS AND TERMINATED BY A 


as the result of the wonderful trees and the clever 
integration of old elements’ with new. Ralph 
Dutton, its creator and owner, is the author of 
the authoritative book English Gardens, which 
first appeared in 1937, and his own garden re- 
flects his intimate knowledge and understanding 
of this vast subject, as is evident in its broad 
terraces and fine yews, cool avenues of trees with 


ti 
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STATUE OF DIANA 


carefully chosen sculptured ornaments, quiet 
glades with flowering shrubberies and simple 
formal lay-outs, pleasing in proportion and in 
design, where great attention has been given to 
the form of the planting, texture of the foliage 
and always to the colour harmonies. 

One of the great assets of Hinton Ampner 
is its location on the top of a ridge which com- 
mands a prospect across a broad green valley of 
farms and woodlands in the best English tradi- 
tion to the slopes of the downlands. The top of 
the ridge where the house, the kitchen garden 
and the near-by church stand is comparatively 
level, but to the east and to the south of the 
house the land slopes considerably, making pos- 
sible a series of terraces and separate gardens. 
This has played an important part in the design 
of the whole scheme and some of the successful 
features, such as the long vista from the temple 
to the obelisk and the interesting dell with its 
upper path circling the top of what was once a 
chalk-pit, are the result. It has made possible 
retaining walls along the terraces where sun- 
loving plants luxuriate. There is no doubt that 
the gardens owe much of their personality to this 
fine sloping site and to the rather formal treat- 
ment which has been evolved as a result. 

The house, Georgian in style and orientated 
so that the principal rooms face south, was 
entirely remodelled in 1937-38 from a large Vic- 
torian structure, which had in turn swallowed 
up the core of a Georgian house. From the long 
windows of the drawing-room on the east front 
there are delightful glimpses of the pool garden, 
with its pink roses and water-lilies in shades of 
pink, yellow and red, and of the sunken garden 
beyond, while the south windows of the library, 
dining-room and the principal bedrooms com- 
mand a view of perfectly kept lawns, the terrace 
below with its yews and old roses and the 
superb rolling landscape. 


| The long rectangular pool to the east is 
‘inked on the right by a bed devoted entirely 


| the delicate pink floribunda rose, Mrs. Inge 


» pulsen, and on the left by a group of seven 


- yus branches. 
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Dwering cherry trees underplanted with 
jurestinus. At the far end there is a brick re- 
lining wall with a curved paved bay holding a 
arden seat flanked by lead vases containing 
lauve hydrangeas. This delightful composition 
as as a back-drop a huge lime tree with pendu- 
This tree and other mature 
pecimens of beech, evergreen oak, chestnut and 
cotch pine form wonderful backgrounds, 
gainst which the garden has been made, and as 
he can see in the photographs they are an 
ssential part of almost every composition. 

|. A flagstone path skirting the rose bed leads 
9 the sunken garden, which is approached by 
m attractive broken flight of brick steps, 
‘lanted with cotoneasters and choisyas with 
lumps of silvery-leaved Cevastium tomentosum. 
“he clipped yew hedges which enclose the gar- 
len are the perfect foil in texture and colour 
or the backgrounds of copper beech, oaks, 
imes and glistening hollies on the north and 
Jouth sides. Four octagonal beds are set in the 


perfectly kept lawn, and another of the same 


1 
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jhape with a large stone vase forms the central 
motif. In spring the outer beds are planted with 
wallflowers with tulips of blending colours in 
the centre, followed in summer by fragrant 
purple heliotrope pink and ivy-leaved geran- 
jums. Simplicity, scale and attention to detail 


are the keynotes of this garden. 


A broad grass path continues the paved 


central axis down a gentle slope, with several 
fights of steps and cross paths leading among 


the shrubberies, to a wrought-iron gate which 
cuts the vista at the eastern end. This path is 
bordered by Irish yews which are used as ver- 


|tical accents and backed by mixed plantings of 


lilacs, roses, mahonias, deutzias, philadelphus, 


/bypericums and a variety of other shrubs, with 


here and there clumps of peonies and the giant 
onopordons with their silvered  thistle-like 
leaves. 

A terrace runs the length of the south front 
of the house. This is planted with huge clumps 


of rosemary, cistuses, romneyas and other sun- 
lovers, while specimens of Magnolia soulan- 
giana, M. grandiflora, ceanothus, Clematis 
avmandii and wistaria grow superbly against 
the house. These have been trained carefully 
so as not to conceal too much of the simple 
Georgian fagade. The broad sweep of the south 
lawn is bounded by retaining walls with rose- 
covered balustrades which make possible the 
long terrace below. Broad central steps lead to 
a formal yew garden with beds of tulips and 
forget-me-nots followed by scarlet dahlias 


THE FORMAL GARDEN BELOW THE EAST FRONT 
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OF THE HOUSE 


among ornamental topiary yews. This garden 
forms the central motif of the long terrace. It 
is backed by raised beds which flank the steps, 
and in these herbaceous plants are carefully 
grouped by height so that they make a sloping 
mass of colour. This lower terrace extends the 
entire length of the garden, terminating with a 
sun-dial at the end of the long walk to the west 
and with a statue of Diana, the Huntress, to the 
east. 

The long walk, bordered with Irish yews 
planted in 1937, is beautifully proportioned. 
The yews are backed by deep borders, the one 
to the north on a considerable slope. Both are 
planted with a good collection of flowering 
shrubs, bush roses predominating. The finest 
old roses, including Mme. Isaac Pereire, Fantin 
Latour, Mme. Pierre Oger, Celestial, Tour de 
Malakoff, Tricolore and Koenigen von Dane- 
marck, are completely at home with hybrid 
musks, rugosas and species. Here and there 
flowering crabs, cherries, laburnums and lilacs 
give needed height, while berberis, flowering 
quince, ceanothus and fragrant viburnum lend 


THE POOL GARDEN 


WITH A SEAT FLANKED 
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variety and extend the flowering 
season. This planting is particularly 
successful because it is exciting to see 
the pinks, yellows, reds, mauves and 
purples through the dark inky green 
of the yews and because the shrubs 
massed on the slope make a great wall 
of colour well above one’s head, so that 
there seems to be an even greater 
abundance of scented flowers than 
there would be in a level border of 
comparable depth. Several giant chest- 
nuts on the lawn make a superb back- 
ground and break the view of the 
house so that it is not too dominant, 
as it well might have been, standing as 
it does on the crest of the hill. 

To the east of the central steps 
the long terrace leads through massive 
shrubberies. On the left a charming 
little 18th-century temple with four 
Tuscan columns, a frieze and pediment 
makes an ideal garden house. A por- 
trait bust in porphyry and white 
marble of Poppaea, one of the unlucky 
wives of Nero, stands on a column in 
the middle of the back wall, the colour 
o: the porphyry by happy accident 
echoing the deep rich tones of the Rhus 
cotinus foltis purpureis planted near it. 
Garden chairs of white wrought iron 
fit admirably into this decorative 
scheme, for they are light in effect, yet 
strong and comfortable. 

Opposite the temple is a long grass 
vista which leads down the hillside through an 
avenue of old limes to an early-18th-century 
obelisk, which forms the focal point. It is small 
in scale, but this increases the feeling of length 
of the vista. Several side paths lead off among 
shrub plantings. Again there are great masses of 
purple rhus. Mr. Dutton has made excellent use 
of this fine shrub, combining it with the delicate 
pink of escallonias, the felted grey of Senecio 
gveyt and the silver and lilac of Buddleta alterni- 
folia. The last is a rewarding contrast of habit, 
colour and texture—the buddleia growing to a 
great size with its long graceful branches of 
grey foliage which are wreathed in June with 
myriads of fragrant pale violet flowers, over 
which white and yellow butterflies always seem 
to hover, and the rhus a mound of shimmering 
rich claret-coloured foliage with feathery heads 
of subtle mauve and silver, quite rightly earning 
it the name smoke tree. 

Shrubs have been skilfully utilised in this 
garden, where they are the answer to the prob- 
lems imposed by the scale of the garden and 
difficulties of the sloping terrain. Osmanthus, 


BY VASES OF HYDRANGEAS 


STUDY IN PLANT TEXTURES: 


forsythias, diervillas, deutzias, 
philadelphuses, lilacs and cotoneasters are all 
satisfactory on the limy soil, and it is a reassur- 
ing and welcome change to see what a fine gar- 


Het can be made sieOue resort to the usual and 
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A VINE TRAINED OVER BRICKWORK 


_. 


AND 
HYPERICUM CARPETING A STEEP BANK 

viburnums, interesting bold texture was required. Eleag- 

nuses including the evergreen E. macrophylla 

and E. pumngens auvreo-variegata and the 

deciduous argentea and multifiova are all 

superb plants whose merits have been fully 

azaleas, recognised. 


often overworked rhododendrons, 
pierises and other ericaceous shrubs. 

With so much green in the landscape white 
and the paler colours are particularly striking. 
Philadelphuses have been liberally used in wide 
variety, singles and doubles, some pure white, 
others creamy white or suffused with purple as 
in the case of the fragrant Belle Etoile. Kolk- 
witzia amabilis is outstanding with its peeling 
brown bark and flesh-pink flowers, urn-shaped 
and lemon-throated, in June. Later there are 
hydrangeas in variety, deciduous ceanothuses, 
Aesculus parvifiora, Caryopteris clandonensis and 
Hibiscus syviacus in various colour forms. Good 
use has been made of foliage plants, particularly 
Viburnum davidii and V. vhytidophylium, the 
former being employed in mass plantings in the 
entrance court, where a low-spreading plant of 


THE TUSCAN 


TEMPLE, 


Beyond the temple, steps lead down to a 
large level lawn, at one time a tennis court. The 
sunny bank has been completely planted with 
Hypericum calycinum, which has made a perfect 
ground cover even on the very steep slope. 
Here is a lesson for observant gardeners with 
similar problems, for the mowing of such a bank 
is virtually impossible and clipping by hand 
time-consuming. A vine trained over the brick- 
work of the steps makes a striking contrast to 
the pale greens and yellows of the hypericums. 
At the top of the grass terrace is the statue of 
Diana, boldly silhouetted against a background 
of dark yew. 

From it a path leads to the left, past the 
gate referred to previously, and into the dell, 
which is a remarkable gardening achievement 
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on the site of an unpromising old chalk-pit. 
there is a wonderful luxuriance, almost tro 
in feeling, under a canopy of ash trees, lime] 
Populus “lasiocarpa, with mixed evergreens | 
the background. Rhus typhina laciniata, | Ja} 
anese maples, Viburnum tomentosum Maries) 
Spiraea avuncus, tree peonies including Paeo 
lutea, suffruticosa and delavayi and even 
acanthus-like leaves of the wild Hevacle 
giganteum are superb in this setting, Polygon 
baldschuanicum clambers through an old tre 
flinging its curtains of white flowers over { 
branches, and: that extraordinary tree Avalij, 
chinensis variegata (so often misused) finds 4) 
last the right setting. The dell should be studie}) 
not only from the grassy floor but from the pai}), 
which encircles the upper brink of the ste¢ 
banks. Anyone who is gloomy about growin 
shrubs and trees on chalk will find comfoi} 
here. 

From the dell a path leads through a glad}), 
to the drive, past the 19th-century churelj 
which stands on the site of one of great antiqui 
to the iris garden with its symmetrical lay-ouj})) 
with rows of flowering cherries and borden) 
Lead urns and a seat add decorative notes th: 
the cleverly planned design, the main axis qh 7 
which is the continuation of the central flower 
bordered path of the walled kitchen garden oj) 
the other side of the drive. One catches | 
glimpse through the metal gates of the flowerin| 
borders and the terminal decorative urn at thi 
farthest end. Deep shrub borders with la 
flowering Shrubs have been planted outside thi 
walls facing the iris garden. In all of this are 
the soil is a heavy clay, very different from tha) 
of the chalk-pit. i 

There are many lessons in gardening desigi} 
to be learned from a study of Hinton Ampner) 
Not the least of these is the use of long vista! 
by the integration of several separate units oF 
the design. Examples are the various parts 
the long south terrace, the linking of the iy 
garden with the kitchen garden, and the sunkei 
garden with the alley leading to the east gat 
Another lesson is the correct choice and carefuy, 
siting of garden ornament. Strange as thi 
choice of words may seem, I always associati 
the words “restraint” and ‘“‘elegance”’ with thiij 
fine formal garden, for it is beautifully coni 
ceived, laid out and maintained. It is low-keyec 
in colour, depending on trees and shrubs 
topiary and lawns, and on walls and architec} 
tural features rather than on brilliant coloul} 
borders and parterre effects. Itis, in fact, a well: 
designed modern garden, the dignified formality) 
of which is a pleasant antidote to the numerous 
woodland gardens and over-sized cottage gar 
dens which] have become so prevalent in posta 
Britain. 


AND (righ) THE VIEW FROM IT DOWN AN OLD LIME AVENUE TO AN 18th-CENTURY 
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HE stubble field sang with thousands of 
starlings, though I could not see one of 
|" them. This was not because the lane 
ere I stood was several feet below the level 
the field, but because the birds were hidden 
ithe straw. In fact, I should not have known 
ly were there at all if it had not been for the 
| they made—a noise perhaps best described 
@ being like innumerable pieces of wet glass 
a»bed squeaking together. And the noise was 
* obsessing that I could not hear what my 

«|npanion said unless he shouted. 

7 Presently other flocks of starlings, varying 
‘jim as many as a hundred or so down to a 
ire dozen, came wheeling in from the four 

“Warters of the sky. They dipped to the field 
j 
i 


| 


Usedi-4. 
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|join the main flock and, like these, were at 
ce lost to sight in the stubble. As we stood 
Jere listening, the noise seemed to become even 
Jore intense, absorbing one to the exclusion of 
erything else, until, in this remote corner of 
\iffolk, nothing existed any more but the 
ercing whistle and clack, the suckings and 
. Jackings, of the frenzied multitude of starlings. 
_| And then, as if from some signal which we 
juld not hear, though the starlings could, a 
job-communication as instantaneous as the 
tot of a gun, the din ceased. The subsequent 
,,. | tence was as electrifying, in its way, as the 
_._ |pise itself had been. It lasted no more than 
“| few seconds and was succeeded by a tumult 
i wings in motion, a flurry of pinions as the 
irds rose from the stubble. 
| The starling is always a trickster. He will 
\ime anything, from another bird’s song to the 
|mkle of a bicycle bell. He will whistle and suck 
™ is tongue (or that is what it sounds like) and 
“is best song is no better than a bird-scarer’s 
Id wooden rattle. But of all his tricks none 
_/omes up to his performance when, in company 
“ith thousands of other starlings, he goes 
*hrough the motions of this incredible autumn 
“ |aanceuvre—the hosting of the starlings, as it is 
‘\alled. 
. | In the tremendous sibilance as the birds 
"ose instantaneously from the stubble I seemed 
"0 feel—but it could only have been a seeming— 
ihe rush of displaced air. I noticed, too, how 
imgular the birds’ flight was, even mechanical. 
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HEDGEROWS 


OW can one say 
Which is the loveliest thing 
Rt The changing seasons 
{ To the hedgerows bring : 

; June's shell-pink rose, 
The ivoried thorn in May, 
The silver lace of winter 
Or the gay, 
Bright, beaded berries 
Of an autumn day— 
How can one say? 

STANLEY STOKES. 
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| A starling’s wings are triangular, their beat rapid; 
|))and its flight is as direct as that of an arrow 
'||released from a bow. Here, in such a mass, the 


another, of countless black threads being 
woven into cloth, shuttled rapidly to and fro, 
obedient to an unseen weaver’s skilful throw. 
| Specks of light showed through the weaving 
wings, thereby increasing the resemblance. 
Now the several flocks rose higher over the 
| field and broke away, until the whoie width of 
| sky was filled with swift, maddened birds. It 
was all rather like some preposterous conjuring 
| trick. But a second essay in legerdemain— 
| sleight of wing, if you like—was about to be 
| performed and lacked only the roll of drums that 
‘should have led up to it. 

One by one each separated cloud of birds 
drifted, veered towards the trees bordering the 
field and was literally sucked into them, like 
flotsam into a whirlpool. If the first trick had 
been astonishing enough—the sudden silence 
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THE HOSTING OF THE STARLINGS 


By C. HENRY WARREN 


and the just-as-sudden take-off—this second, 
trick was of a kind to make the watcher hold 
his breath. It really defies description, but the 
prize for the best attempt must go to Richard 
Jefferies. He had been watching just such an 
autumn congregation of starlings as this one. 
He described how, like these, they broke up 
into separate flocks, each one a cloud that came 
swooping down like the inverted cone of a 
water-spout. “‘And in a few seconds,” he adds, 
“the cloud poured itself into the trees.” 

One of the trees, in our case, was directly 
overhead; and, as the water-spout of birds 
came pouring into it, I involuntarily ducked. 
Even when the starlings had all settled, each 
a black fruit on its twig, the sense of something 
like intimidation remained. I was standing 


under an umbrella of demented birds and their 
frenzy was communicable. Soon every oak 
round the stubble-field bore its dark satanic 
crop. 

As for the din, if this had been shrill and 
insistent enough at ground-level, it was even 
more so now that the birds were pitched up 
against the sky. The earth seemed suddenly to 
have gone starling-mad. 

And what was the meaning of it all? Was 
it no more than part of the great, enigmatic 
urge of migration? Was the core of this vast 
assembly a starling flock that had just arrived 
from overseas and was now being joined by 
smaller stay-at-home flocks? From the time 
they leave the nest starlings are gregarious 
birds, and it would be like them to hurry along 
and greet the new arrivals. It would be like 
them, too, to make such a hullabaloo over the 
welcoming. They are the gypsies of the bird 
world and have the gypsies’ clannish concern 
for their kind and the gypsies’ dramatic way of 
expressing it. 

Anyway, the hosting of the starlings offers 
one of the most spectacular aspects of bird hfe— 
at least inland—that Britain has to show. It has 
posed queries which ornithologists are still 
unable to answer satisfactorily and is perhaps 
therefore the more compelling. 

Edmund Selous, whose original and sensi- 
tive studies of birds remain curiously under- 
valued, was especially fascinated by these 
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juggling antics of the starlings. He noticed, for 
instance, that the birds took off in bands or 
sections of the whole gathering, each band being 
sharply defined and behaving with the same 
gun-shot precision. (It is true that he was, in 
fact, speaking of starlings when they leave their 
roosting places in the morning; but what he 
says applies no less to the great annual gather- 
ings.) How was it, he asked, that the com- 
municating urge, or whatever it was, did not 
extend to the whole mass? Or, if it extended to 
a certain range, how was it that there was no 
confusion at the edges of that range, no hesitant 
birds anywhere, but only instant and precise 
action on the part of each section? 

There is much else in the matter of these 
starling flocks that has not yet been cleared up. 


* 


: John 


Tarlton 


THE HOSTING OF THE STARLINGS. “The whole width of the sky was filled with 
swift, maddened birds” 


In the end, however, it is our own response, as 
human beings, that is perhaps the most im- 
pressive thing about them. To the amateur at 
least they are a source as much of wonder as of 
cool speculation: we know we are in the presence 
of the unknown. There is something almost 
psychic in the effect they produce. The birds 
really seem to be possessed. Their discipline is 
such that they become purely mechanical, 
automatic, obedient only to a mass instinct 
that admits no variation. Their movements 
lack completely the usual easy flow of birds on 
the wing, the grace and freedom, the astonishing 
ability to deviate at willand at speed. They have 
completely obliterated the individual in favour 
of the mass. 

So the separate flocks in the trees kept up 
their starling-din. But it lasted only a few 
minutes—as if the urgency of whatever impulse 
stirred in them was too great for immobility to 
be sustained any longer. There was that same 
sudden momentary silence, as if the heart of 
things itself had stopped beating, and then the 
birds took off as before, blown from the trees 
like black leaves in a gale. It was as if, though 
down at our level the autumn evening was per- 
fectly calm, higher up wild currents of air were 
driving the starlings before them, swirling over 
the field, each flock gradually merging with the 
others, until, in one giddy plunge, the entire 
host was sucked down into the stubble and 
lost to sight. 
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SOILLESS CULTURE BY AMATEURS — 


By J. P. and H. J. NEWLANDS ; 
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was simply to produce vegetables for the concrete from altering 
family, especially in winter. We also the pH of the solution. 
wished to try out a method which could be used These beds are divided 
anywhere—in town or country, desert or Arctic into an upper and a 
—and this system appeared to give the flexi- lower compartment by 
bility we required. Our free time is limited and _concreteslabs, also pain- 
irregular, so that it was important to have a ted with asphalt, fitted 
method which could be mechanised. Soilless together loosely. These 
culture eliminates the heavy manual labour of | slabs support six inches 
changing the soil, because we use gravel, which of gravel, which is the 
need not be changed. Irrigation and heatingcan medium for the plants’ 
be made automatic, se that itis unnecessary for roots, and the spaces 
either of us to be present at definite times of the between the slabs allows 
day. There are several other advantages: this the solution to be pum- 
method is very clean to handle and simple to ped up into the gravel, 
control, and more crops can be produced in a while preventing the 
given area owing to multiple cropping. gravel from falling into 
We had to choose between sub-irrigation or the lower compartment. 
feeding from an overhead tank. We chose a The lower compartment 
recently-developed sub-irrigation method. The contains the nutrient 
drawback to the overhead method in a small solution. 
greenhouse is that the storage tank uses up The beds are ap- 
valuable space. This tank is higher than the proximately equal in [a a Sere fa 
beds, which it floods by gravity; the solution is size. They are arranged 1.—GREENHOUSE WHERE THE AUTHORS GROW FRUI 
collected in another tank and pumped back to as a central «bed (or VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS BY SOILLESS CULTIVATI 
the storage tank again. In the method we em- tank) which is divided : 3 3 
7 y The plants grow in gravel beds and are fed by a nutrient solution; 


ploy the beds are constructed as tanks. They by a central wall, and = 
are made of concrete with a lining of waterprooi communicate only method used here does not need am overhead storage tank, as 


cement and are finally painted with asphalt to through the pumping solution is kept in tanks under the beds 


()*: reason for taking up soilless culture prevent the lime in the 


chamber. Each of these beds is linked at the other e 
to an outer bed by a six-inch pipe. In order to feed 
plants, the solution is borrowed from one tank. 
pump lowers the level of solution in this tank and 
it in the bed which to is be fed. The pump is put 
reverse to feed the other bed. When the pump is stop 
the solution finds its own level beneath the concrete sla! 
by gravity. We use a small standard }-h.p. electric motor 
to work the pump. It takes three minutes to flood both: 
beds. : 
As the solution takes longer to get up between the 
concrete slabs which support the gravel than to rise if 
the pumping chamber, two holes (about 2 ins. in dian 
eter) are made in the dividing wall of the pumpi 
chamber. These prevent the solution from overflow 
its walls, aerate it as it cascades back into the oth 
chamber and ensure that it does not rise too high in the | 
beds, as the surface of the gravel must be kept dry 
(Fig. 3). In this way the solution is never higher than 
one inch below the surface of the gravel. | 
The advantage of aeration is that it keeps th 
solution fresh, although it may not be changed for five” 
months during the winter. The dry surface of the gravel 
prevents moulds and seeds of weeds blown in from 
taking root. This is also important in growing winter 
lettuce, as it prevents botritis. \ 
In the winter we heat the solution by electrically- 
heated tubes in the tanks. This method is controlled by a 
thermostat set at 50 deg. F. For space heating we have 


LA two electrically-heated tubes fixed to the sides of the™ 
TP a AT TM A ha foo s I AOA beds (Fig. 5) and use these only in very cold weather. 


: = o The heaters in the solution are usually switched on from 
P. umpl ng ts hamber 2 Hea ter ead late November until Mars sf 
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» ENG The greenhouse is approximately 23 ft. by 16 ft., 

A re I / y) and the tanks hold about 800 gallons of solution below 

e S haft ) ; the level of the concrete slabs. The initial cost of this 

r D ) Pump machiner y installation was about £275, which included the cost of 

the greenhouse, erection, construction of tanks, slabs 

7/7 *, > ’ Bh > my 

LLL gravel, electricity installation, heaters, pump and electric 

Overflow hole s motor. The annual cost of salts to make up the nutrient 

solution is about £2. Electricity costs about £12 a year, 
but the amount varies with the severity of the winter. 

This method is covered by patent, but we consider 
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v, Pek isesys tte, 
; Seace = Gra vel the modest extra charge worth while. The main advan- 

: A, SaaS . ? tages are: first, the solution in the tanks under the beds 
ts Sy ENRRSAAAAR AR Con pees = ockka ts oS PRS prevents waste of space required for storage and tanks; : 
V) y S/Qa ‘ second, the solution is aerated at each pumping; third, 
vy) Z q Nutrie nt economical heating of the solution; fourth, the pump — 
OSE, DOG + & aabs ry) solut io n requires only a small motor to raise the solution six inches. 
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We chose a general utility solution which we have 
used successfully in growing lettuces, tomatoes, cucum- 
2.—(Above) PLAN SHOWING HOW THE NUTRIENT SOLUTION CIRCULATES. © bers, canon freesias, sweet peas, carrots, onions, 
Under normal conditions the nutrient levels are the same in beds A and B; when the Watercress, radishes and ee fern. P 4 
pump is started, the nutrient is pumped from B to A via the pumping chamber. When As the tank holds 800 gallons it is quite a simple job 
the pump is stopped, the nutrient finds its own level via is feed housing. Nutrient . hing out the sos Sie Scale a 
is pumped from A to B by reversing the pump’s action. (Below) SECTIONAL 80: igor | a a Ped = pe ba -e 6 5. 
DIAGRAMS OF THE BEDS: (left) WHEN THE SOLUTION IS AT ITS NORMAL ‘To ‘check thin we ace the universal indicator eolution, 
LEVEL; (right) WHEN IT HAS BEEN PUMPED FROM ONESIDETOTHEOTHER The test is simple—add 1 c.c. of indicator solution to 


| c.c. of solution from the 
aks, shake, and compare 
th colour chart. This is 
e only test we use now. 
mw a time we tested our 
lution for the concentration 
‘the salts. We have aban- 
med this because it took 
7o hours to do and was 
spendent on a colour change 
hich we found difficult to 
termine. This estimation is 
jyne in large soilless culture 
uts with better and more 
cpensive equipment. In a 
nall unit such as ours, where 
1e total cost of salts to make 
| complete solution is only a 
_ |pw shillings, we consider it 
mpier to change the solution 
wice yearly, adding salts 
uring the summer when we 
‘ jonsider it to be necessary. 
In the five winter months, 
uring which we grow 800 to 
|,000 lettuces and one bed of 
jreesias, we do not change or 
- dd to the solution at all, but we discard it 
* jefore starting summer crops. In April, with 
| he beds filled with tomatoes and cucumbers, we 
nake a fresh solution and add half-quantity of 
alts at the end of May, thereafter once-a fort- 
light till the end of July. The solution we use is 
jnade up of the following major elements: 
dium nitrate, 44 lb.; ammonium sulphate, 
33 0z.; calcium superphosphate, 2 1b.; potassium 
julphate, 34 lb.; magnesium sulphate, 2 Ib. (in 
300 gallons of water). 

The trace elements manganese sulphate and 
jporacic acid are made up in a concentrated 
solution and we add four tablespoonfuls to each 
sompletely new solution, and then once more 
during the summer. Iron we add separately at 
fegular intervals in the form of ferric citrate— 
usually 2-4 oz.—dissolved in boiling water. 

During the winter pumping is usually done 
daily to circulate the heat, but is often left 
several days. In summer we usually pump two 
to three times a day. Twice we have cleared out 
all the plants in the autumn and sterilised the 
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4.THE GREENHOUSE FROM THE ENTRANCE. In front is the pumping chamber. (I ; 
OF THE AUTHORS’ FINE TOMATOES, WITH ONE OF THE SPACE HEATERS USED IN VERY 
COLD WEATHER 
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3.—VIEW FROM ABOVE OF THE 
PUMP MOTOR ON THE RIGHT. 
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gravel with formaldehyde. The formaldehyde is 
added to the solution and pumped backwards 
and forwards several times. On these occasions 
we intentionally flood the surface of the gravel 
by stopping up the holes in the dividing wall of 
the pumping chamber. The solution is of 
course discarded when it has done its work and 
the gravel is washed clean. 

We have now been in production for five 
years and are very satisfied with the result. The 
system is easy and clean to work; there is no 
manual labour, so that the elderly or semi- 
invalids could cope with it; the running costs are 
smaller than those of a comparable greenhouse. 
From a family point of view it is adaptable in 
that one can plant such things as watercress, 
radishes and onions among the tomatoes. We 
find it useful to bring on sweet corn, onions, 
sweet peas and so on to plant in the garden. They 
transplant well, as they can be lifted without 
damage to the roots. 

When we started, our calculation of 
quantities did not stand up to the practical test 


OF THE PUMPING CHAMBER, WITH THE 
Solution is being pumped from the right-hand to the Jett-hand side, 
and the overflow is discharging back through the two holes provided, thus aerating the solution 


Right) 5.—SOME 
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—mneither did the tomatoes. We added 1,000 
times too much boron (a trace element). The 
plants looked rather unhappy, so we checked 
our calculations. On discovering the error we 
changed the solution, and the plants fully 
recovered, producing an excellent crop. On 
another occasion someone left a tin of hormone 
weedkiller (for grass) in the greenhouse—con- 
trary to instructions on the tin advising us to 
keep it away from tomatoes. The first trusses 
of tomatoes, which had already set, grew to 
enormous size, some weighing 10 oz., but they 
still tasted good. The plants looked as though 
they had outgrown their strength and the next 
trusses did not set. When the hormone was 
removed, the next trusses developed normally. 
Cucumbers a little distance from the hormone 
were unaffected, but one near the offending tin 
grew irregularly and did not produce fruit. 
When we removed the hormone and cut the 
plant right back it grew normally. 

Soilless culture is simply a modification of 
normal horticulture. The gravel makes a good 
firm medium for the roots and 
is clean and pest-free. Air is 
drawn down to the roots as the 
solution drops after each pumping. 
The plants are offered an optimum 
amount of salts at the proper 
acidity, and can take what fluid 
they require. They flourish and 
crop well, and the taste is normal. 
The growth is no quicker than in 
any other greenhouse, but you can 
make more use of the available 
space by growing more closely than 
in soil and replacing plants such as 
lettuces as they are picked. 

Seeds can be brought on in 
the gravel. In the case of lettuces 
and tomatoes, however, we plant 
a series of seeds in small containers 
of sand, ready for transplanting as 
space occurs. 

After five years’ experience 
with this sub-irrigation method 
of soilless culture we are fully 
satisfied with it as a means of pro- 
ducing vegetables and flowers. 
Plants are obviously happy in this 
medium and we have found it very 
simple to control. The initial 
capital cost is rapidly offset by the 
reduction of labour. We believe 
that this method has great possi- 
bilities as a family unit and could 
be used anywhere for the produc- 
tion of food or flowers on a com- 
mercial basis. 

We have in our lounge a min- 
iature tank 12 ins. x 18 ins. x 40 ins. 
of waterproof plywood, which ic 
fed by asmall hand pump. Here we 
have grown begonias, daffodils and 
South African violets very success- 
fully. A small prefabricated unit 
like this could be adapted for house 
or greenhouse. 
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the rules of caste, and never more con- 

spicuously than in the story of the apron. 
From the time of Elizabeth I until Queen 
Victoria’s reign the humble, necessary aprons of 
working women were copied, parodied, trans- 
formed into gay or exquisite adornment 
expressly to declare their wearers’ leisured 
gentility. In the street and the drawing-room, 
just as in herb-garden and still-room, the mis- 
tress of the house drew subtle distinction 
between herself and her menials by the quality 
of fabric and grace of design. To-day some of 
these charming little clegancies are highly 
valued by collectors. 

In general design they kept to the obvious 
pattern, the fabric being gathered at the top 
along a narrow hem threaded with a tying 
waistband. A few were, in fact, pinafores, rising 
above the waist and pinned, and some achieved 
a somewhat similar effect with trimming to 
match the bodice handkerchief, but the Conti- 
nental apron with a tiny, token bib was rarely 
used in England. Variety came in length and 
fullness, shaped outline, edge trimmings, embroi- 
dery and fabric texture. 

Chaucer gave the carpenter’s wife in his 
miller’s tale an ample apron “ful of many a 
gore.” For a long period it must have been 
proof enough of leisure or fastidiousness to wear 
an apron that by any stretch of the imagination 
could be described, as hers was, “whyt as 
morne milk.” In some examples a fuller, 
more decorative effect was achieved when only 
the central portion of the top hem was attached 
to the waistband, so that the fabric hung in 
heavy folds to the sides. But in Tudor days 
aprons became involved more deeply and 
delightfully in the period’s rich elaboration of 
fabric and ornament. 

Chaucer called the apron by the homely 
name of “barneclooth:” Elizabeth I favoured 
“lappmantel”’ as absurd and as frivolous as the 
articles themselves. In 1600 her vast wardrobe 
included 18 of them, such as one of white plush 
ornamented midway with a strip of red swans- 
down. Silk plush and dyed swansdown were 
highly fashionable materials in the later years 
of her reign: both, in their delicate, deep- 
textured softness, represented the ultimate in 
uselessness. Less exalted ladies might wear 
aprons of Holland cloth or finest linen, embroi- 
dered in cut-work and trimmed with the period’s 
lovely needlepoint lace. Cut-work—white on 
white, in frosted cobweb effects—caught the 
derision of Stephen Gosson in his Pleasant 
Quippes for Upstart New-fangled Genilewomen 
(1596), when he referred to 

These aprons white of choicest thred, 

So choicely tied, so dearly bought, 

So finely fringed, so nicely spred, 

So quaintly cut, so richlie wrought ; 

Were they in worke to save their cotes, 

They need not cost so many grotes. 


r \IME and again fashion in dress has defied 


2.—EARLY-18th-CENTURY SHORT APRON THAT IS ABOUT TWICE AS WIDE AS IT IS DEEP. 
When gathered along the top hemline it would achieve an effect of great richness 
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APRONS OF FASHION 


Women far from the 
court circle caught the 
same fashion. In 1585 the 
daughter of a Newcastle 
miller had “a new apron 
of durance laid with lace” 
as well as her two linen 
aprons, and her sister had 
one with ‘‘sylver kepers.”’ 
Isabel Rood, widow of a 
prebendary of Durham 
Cathedral, at that time 
owned “‘a worsett apperin, 
two lynne apperings and a 
straken apperin,”’ to wear 
with her six gowns, and 
probably only the last, of 
coarse hempen fabric, was 
for real work. A Devon 
woman possessed four 
gowns and petticoats, three 
hats, but nine aprons. 

Towards the end of 
the 17th century, espe- 
cially, aprons expressed 
the general enthusiasm 
for lace. ~ Some were of 
muslin, deeply edged with 
it, some made wholly of 
the delicate needlepoint. 
Queen Mary in 1694 paid as 
much as 17 pounds for one. 

There were black 
aprons as well as white, 
then, and frills for alter- 
native trimming. A wedd- 
ing trousseau of the 1700s 
might list a flowered mus- 
lin apron along with such 
other valued accessories 
as white gloves and silk 


handkerchiefs. That 
thrifty housekeeper Lady 
Grisell Baillie sent to 


Holland for her fine linens 
for aprons, and paid seven 
shillings a yard for a 
scarlet apron for her 
daughter Rachy. 

This was in 1717, and already some of the 
18th century’s endearing fashions were becoming 
established. Throughout the century the apron 
dominated the scene and its changing moods are 
delightfully recorded by the many remaining 
examples, by numerous portraits, conversation 
pieces and genre studies, and by the porcelain 
figures that expressed to perfection the pseudo- 
pastoral sophistication of the beau monde who 
bought them. 

There was one obvious reason for the 
apron’s popularity among the leisured. Time 
and again one notes the.sitter’s left hand dis- 
played to advantage as it toys with the loose, 
delicate fabric, occasionally even while she is 


1.—MARGARET, WIFE OF FRANCIS LATON, OF RAWDON | 
(1579-1662), WEARING AN APRON OF FILMY MATERIAL | 
ORNAMENTED WITH CUT-WORK AND EMBROIDERY. | 
A belt masks the gathered hemline i 


By THERLE HUGHES — |. 


hampered with a cup of tea or with a baby on | 
her knee. Previously a gauzy handkerchief had ~ 
served as accessory. Even when Henry Single- © 
ton painted an ale-house serving-woman in a 
green working apron he gave her the same 
graceful affectation. 

The unassailable status of the lady’s apron ~ 
is indicated clearly enough by its appearance in 
so many 18th-century portraits by the most | 
expensive artists. One can think of delightful 
specimens in the work of more than a dozen 
major portrait painters. Sometimes a lesser” 
figure appears on the family scene, as in Collet’s 
Discordant Matrimony, but it is the mistress of 
the household that wears the apron. Indeed, 
even for the pseudo-work in Mor- 
land’s Industry the sitter has 
turned aside her little apron safe 
from the knitting pins and her 
work rests on her dark dress. But 
for leisure the apron continued 
entirely acceptable for every social 
occasion until the 1790s. 

These aprons were of two 
main varieties, long and short. 
The long may be defined further 
as reaching quite or almost to the 
dress hem, very full, usually white, 
and of a thin, often almost trans- 
parent, matt-textured cotton or 
linen fabric. It was the obvious 
successor to those of the previous 
centuries, even to its frequent lace 
edging, and by the mid-18th cen- 
tury it tended to be associated 
more particularly with the older, 
more conservative woman. The 
short apron was a costly novelty of 
early Georgian days, often more 
than twice as wide as it was long, 
of substantial silk or satin, in a 
wide range of colours and vividly 
embroidered with silks and metal 


yreads. Such guides as the Lady's Magazine 
idicate the obvious advantages of frequent 
nanges in the fashion, but contemporary 
vidence suggests that the short only gradually 
bok equal place with the long and that by the 
scond half of the century many women resorted 
> a knee-length compromise. 

Zoffany, painting in England from about 
760, recorded both styles, sometimes even on 
he one canvas. But one feels that the apron 
ad little appeal to him, whereas to Hogarth it 
fas a delight. In either style the extreme full- 
ess at the top, whether informally gathered or 
eatly pleated, made an attractive contrast to 
jne long pointed bodice and its underlying 
Jorsetry, and broke the over-wide line of the 
i ariously hooped skirt. The long apron appeared 
| 


> particularly good effect when delicately 
pftening the heavy stitchery and harsh move- 
jient of the warmly quilted petticoat, as seen, 
or example, in Devis’s study of the Swaine 
jumily (1749), and was popular with the 
|pen-skirted Polonese that was the rage in 
jhe 1770s. 

|| Gainsborough about 1750 painted his wife 
j2 a long apron, very plain and straight, but 
aany were of spotted muslin or gauze, or were 
)prinkled with flower slips in delicate white 


/jeedle or tambour work, including finest 
|rawn thread work, two yards of fabric, 
yecoming more exquisite as the century 
ldvanced. Such minor patterning appeared 


nore emphatic when the fabric was gathered in 
he full frills or furbelows that usually edged 
ides and bottom and occasionally matched the 
jvearer’s elbow-concealing sleeve frills. One 
‘hinks particularly of Hogarth’s girl portraits— 
jis Anne Wolstenholme in her white flowered 
/nuslin apron and muslin cap, or his captivating 
sraham children. 

Children, of course, had to have aprons for 
show to suit their unchildlike gowns. Four of the 
_ Prince of Wales’s children wear huge aprons 
ver their rich, heavy dresses in Barthélemy du 
Pan’s garden group of 1746. George Washing- 
ton, in 1759, ordered two pinafore aprons from 
London for his four-year-old stepdaughter, 
stipulating that their style should be in the 
current fashion. 

As with such groups, one notes frequently 
the association of long aprons with small 
unsophisticated caps and immense plainish 
skirts. Often, too, their wearers adopted the 
serving-maid’s habit of bringing the apron 
“strings round to the front to be tied in a neat 
i but not very becoming bow. The sophistication 
of high piled hair was somewhat alien to the 
‘i long diaphonous apron and called for the glossy 
‘elegance of the briefer style that stopped short 
jof the closed gown’s own elaborate patterns in 
‘"'self-coloured ruching. 

My When Beau Nash requested the Duchess of 
tf _ Quéensberry to remove her apron at the Bath 
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5.—THE 18th-CENTURY SHORT APRON AT ITS RICHEST. 
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3.—EARLY-GEORGIAN EMBROIDERED 
AND HEAVY FLOWER-HEADS 
QUILTED PETTICOAT. 
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APRON WITH A SCALLOPED OUTLINE 


THAT DOMINATES THE DAMASK DRESS AND 
(Right) 4.—A LONG, SIMPLY EMBROIDERED APRON 


WORN OVER A QUILTED SATIN DRESS 


Assembly he insisted that white aprons were 
worn only by waiting women. It is easier to 
imagine his approval of the rich little silk and 
embroidered aprons that now somewhat dis- 
proportionately represent to us the 18th- 
century's apron modes. These are the collectors’ 
gems, in heavy silk or satin, sometimes cream or 
yellow, occasionally other colours, rather than 
white, and offering great scope for the lively 
satin-stitch embroidery vaguely termed Orien- 
tal. This was often dominated by somewhat 
large, exotic flowers and dotted with spangles, 
and the whole tone was emphatic, sometimes 
even strident. 

Even Mrs. Delany, with her love of matt 
embroidery effects, chose silk for embroidering 
aprons. To buy such aprons cost several pounds, 
but women’s magazines offered many patterns. 
Some designs were more delicate, powdering the 
fabric with flower sprays in bright floss silks; 
some were worked partly in silk gimp, and 
others couched with metal thread. Silver or 
silver-gilt bobbin lace formed a favourite edging, 


It is made of white silk 


embroidered in colours and gilt thread and edged with gilt bobbin lace. “For leisure the 
apron continued entirely acceptable for every social occasion until the 1790s 


the most usual alternative being a frilly edge 
looped into a fly fringe. 

In the hand the effect is of over-great 
width, but in use the fullness of gathering or 
tucks ensured a good hanging line in spite of 
lack of depth. The heavy embroidery and 
attached edgings helped to supply necessary 
weight. Vertical slit pockets, emphasised by 
embroidery, and usable in some early speci- 
mens, were more often merely sham. Some 
aprons were of damask; some were quilted. 
Porcelain figures can scarcely be regarded as 

-authoritative guides to the costume of their 
subjects, but even here the apron proved a wel- 
come accessory. A Bow figure may demon- 
strate the grace of the long flowing apron, anda 
Derby lass may sport the gay, short style. 

More homely women, of course, even for 
dress occasions, kept largely to the longer and 
plainer mode, and here one realises how stereo- 
typed their fashions must have been. Wheatley’s 
Country Givl wears one even for her wedding— 
tied in front—as well as in scenes of her maiden- 
hood and courtship, and another gleams, full 
and white, in Morland’s Elopement. Sophie von 
la Roche, visiting London in 1786, declared that 
“within an hour of my arrival in Suffolk-street 
I had grown fully acquainted with the costume 
worn by the maids, women of middle-class and 
the children . . . they mostly wear white aprons; 
though the servants and working women often 
appear in striped linen aprons.” Fussell, 
describing an English countrywoman of 
George III’s reign, indicates that a tenth of her 
yearly outlay on clothes and accessories would 
be spent on aprons. Morland, Singleton and 
others amply illustrate the vogue. In S. Wales’s 
Seasons (1761) Summer, Autumn and Winter 
all wear aprons out of doors, even in a bleak 
little skating scene. 

Regency styles offered little opportunity 
for aprons, but around 1830 they reappeared, 
short and full, with pouchy pockets, in coloured 
or black silk or satin of the stiff, slightly repellent 
good quality associated with Victorian fashions. 
They were continued by Victorian ladies for 
40 years or more and were trimmed with lace or 
jet. Even in the 1880s there was a new interest 
in embroidered aprons, in pastel-shaded crewels 
that proclaimed escape from Berlin wool crudi- 
ties, but the vogue was short and there has been 
no real revival. 


Illustrations: 1, 
Albert Museum; 3 and 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


2 and 4, Victoria and 
5, Museum of Fine Arts, 
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URNBERRY has made a setting at once 
pleasant and picturesque for the first News 
of the World tournament to be held there. 
I am writing while looking at a wonderful sea- 
view—the white horses in Turnberry Bay, 
Ailsa Craig and Arran, clouds of a black and 
appalling grandeur rushing across the sky, 
showers of vehement rain alternating with 
patches of sunshine, and the green links 
stretched out far below me. I had not seen the 
course since Mr. Philip Mackenzie Ross did such 
wonders with it after it had been freed from the 
cement of war-time runways, and I cannot now 
walk it as I should like, but he seems to me to 
have done a very fine job. Certainly he has 
produced a course for which the players were 
full of admiration. The weather might have 
been kinder, but even rough weather has its 
advantages. Turnberry has been a fine test; the 
ball has had to be flighted and controlled in the 
wind. 

The first two days were taken up with 36- 
hole matches, with a night intervening between 
the eighteens, so that half the players who 
were up had presumably much happier dreams 


Cc. O’°CONNOR, THE WINNER OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD GOLF TOURNAMENT AT TURNBERRY, PUTTING ON THE 
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O’CONNOR’S VICTORY 


them), but even so he was, I believe, five under 
fours, against an enemy who played as well as. 
he was allowed. Just as some authors are 
essentially writers’ writers, Cotton is the 
professionals’ professional, and some of his most 
distinguished competitors, their own matches 
over, followed him round as humbly admiring 
disciples. 

Brown, one of the twin hopes of Scotland, 
had a hard tussle with Buttock and only shook 
him off by some cruel putts, but I must leave 
him for the other hope, Panton, who on the 
Thursday morning met Peter Thomson and 
took the whole crowd of prayerful patriots with 
him. They had plenty of fun for their money, 
for, though Panton was driving very crooked, he 
was putting very straight. He holed so many 
capital putts that when at the 13th he missed 
one of several yards his enemy asked him with a 
friendly smile what had happened. It was at 
that hole that Thomson squared the match, 
which was still all square with two to play. 
Then Panton slipped and at the 18th he may be 
said to have cracked with a very weak long 
game, but he had fought the good fight till 
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A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


hard for 14 holes. Another young man, Co) 
did well to take Haliburton to the 18th; 
third, King, was rather overwhelmed 
Brown, who is not onlya fine player, but 
good killer. 
But everything else paled before the d 
of Thomson by O’Connor, and it must 
admitted that a little of the interest of 
tournament departed with him; he is such 
obviously big gun, and we like big g 
O’Connor fully deserved to win, for I think 
played definitely the better golf; his dri 
was full of fire, his approaching very accur 
and if he missed a putt or two, so did 
enemy. Thomson played well enough, but 
game lacked the inspiration it had found i a 
Cotton, and his putts, instead of dropping, 
hit the hole and stayed out. O’Connor just 
his nose in front most of the way. Thomson | 
had a great chance to square the match at 
14th and missed it. That was the crisis, 
O’Connor, dormy two, let one hole slip, 
Thomson finished weakly with an appro 
very short, followed by a putt eight or nine fe 
short and the next one missed. He gives me t 


llth GREEN IN THE AFTERNOON ROUND OF THE FINAL AGAINST T. B. HALIBURTON 


than the half that were down. This modern 
obsession with 36-hole matches regards them, 
presumably, as a golfing myxomatosis that shall 
eliminate the largest possible number of rabbits. 
In this respect the first round was no doubt 
successful, for there were many defeats by large 
- margins; but a professional championship is 
also, it may be hinted, a spectacle, and as a 
spectacle, this innovation was a failure. It was 
an unspeakable comfort to get back to the more 
rapid cut and thrust of 18 holes in the second 
round. 

Over those first two days I must pass 
quickly, though two matches demand special 
mention. One, between Bernard Hunt and 
Faulkner, produced a fine effort of striking 
power by Hunt and a sad piece of throwing 
away by his opponent. Faulkner always looked 
a little the more formidable save on the green, 
when he is rather uncompatible and unimpres- 
-sive. When he ran off with three holes in a row 
in the second round and stood three up with 
seven to play, he seemed set for victory. He lost 
two quickly, but was two up with four to play 
-and on the green, with Hunt in a bunker. Here 
surely was victory very near, but he took three 
putts that looked careless, though apparent 
carelessness sometimes means a desire to get it 
over. He lost that hole, he lost the 17th and 
he lost the 18th by missing a rather paltry little 

utt. 

: The other match, between Cotton and 
Arthur Lees, produced a truly magnificent 
exposition by Cotton, who, starting one down, 
won on the 15th green. The years had rolled 
away and here was Cotton, in his prime, ruling 
the storm and playing shots of a really exquisite 
control with perfect ease. He did not actually 
hole putts (a very different thing from missing 


almost the last. The two played very slowly, 
and Cotton, playing behind, asked to come 
through, a rare event on these occasions. He 
had a hard match with McIntosh, ending in a 
terrific burst of threes, and if I could have been 
in three places at once I should have liked to 
watch Bradshaw and Alliss, who went on and 
on till Bradshaw won at the 24th; but I could 
not and that’s a fact, and moreover, it was time 
for lunch before an eagerly expected battle— 
Cotton v. Thomson. 

Here was a classical encounter, production 
of the “ breathless hush in the close to-night”’ of 
Henry Newbolt’s poem. In a sense it was 
disappointing because Thomson won in the end 
by 5 and 4, but it was full of fine golf on both 
sides, and if Cotton went down, it was not 
unworthily. Thomson’s game has not perhaps 
the palpable genius of Cotton’s, nor its subtlety, 
but he is a splendidly direct, simple ard master- 
ful golfer, and he was not only at his best up to 
the green but ruthless when he got there. He 
holed several really long putts more often than 
not when playing the odd. There was one huge 
one at the seventh that did at least something 
to decide the whole issue, and he rubbed it in 
even more fiercely on the way home. When he 
finished he wanted par figures for a 68, unbeat- 
able on such a day. 

Other mighty ones beside Cotton departed: 
Rees; Hunt, who had pulled a muscle and was 
obviously unfit; Bousfield and Weetman, who 
was driving all over the place, both at the hands 
of Dodsworth. It was a fine bag of Ryder Cup 
players, and Dodsworth must clearly be studied 
on the morrow. Dodsworth confirmed the 
inferences to be drawn from his good wins; he 
looks an extremely sound golfer, with a notice- 
ably leisurely swing, and he hunted Bradshaw 


feeling now and then of being over-golfed. 


Think of 42 tournaments in a year! 

O’Connor had an easier job against his 
brother Irishman, Bradshaw, though Bradshaw 
played well, and it. was the two Scotsmen 
Brown and Haliburton who produced most of 
the fun. Brown had now become a strong 


favourite, but Haliburton, always neat, grace-. 


ful and correct, was more pugnacious than 
usual and never let go. Brown holed a great putt 
—4 yards or so—to save his neck at the home 
hole, but Haliburton returned the compliment 
with interest to win the 19th in a fine three. 
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It is difficult not to say that the final — 


between O’Connor and Haliburton was rather an 
anti-climax, but we had been so looking forward 
to Brown against Thomson. Yet this is, perhaps, 
ungenerous, for here were two excellent people 
and excellent golfers who had fully earned their 
places. The wind blew hard and cold and this 
may have told on Haliburton, not quite so 
young as he was, after five strenuous days. A 
morning round which was largely marking time 
left O’Connor one up, but in the afternoon 
length and strength and the wind, blowing even 
harder, began to tell and Haliburton had a fit of 
smothering his drives in the wind’s eye. From 
four down he recovered bravely to two down at 
‘the turn, but then O’Connor put in a thrust of 
three threes in a row and all was soon over. The 
winner, who is also the present Master Golfer, is 
a player of dash, strength and elegance. He does 
not look to me the soundest of putters, being 
sometimes inclined to stab his putts, but day in 
and day out he was effective enough. Haliburton, 
at the age of 42, has achieved the best feat of his 
public career and everyone wished him well. 
Had he won he would have gained the last place 
in the Ryder Cup side, but this was denied him. 
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CING NOTES 


X weeks before the race the result of the 
|St. Leger seemed a foregone conclusion, for 
Sir Victor Sassoon’s Crepello had been a 
|incing winner of both the 2,000 Guineas 
athe Derby, and as he is bred by Donatello II 
|pf Crepescule, a mare by Mieuxcé, there was 
y reason to suppose that the extra distance 
ne last of the classic races would be in his 
jjur. Then came the news that Crepello had 
injured in a training gallop and would not 
j again. A new favourite for the St. Leger 
| found in Sertorius, a French colt who had 
ijhed fourth in the Grand Prix de Paris at 
gchamp, beaten just over a length by the 
ger, Altipan. But a few days before the 
Mmning of the Doncaster meeting he too 
tumbed to an injury and the bookmakers 
ad it necessary to revise their lists of ante- 
E prices. The new favourite was Ballymoss, 
had it not been for the evidence of one 
4} this Irish colt was entitled to be an even 
aey chance, for he had run Crepello to 
lengths at Epsom and then won his native 
‘by with the utmost ease. But in the Great 
tigeur Stakes, run over 14 miles at York on 
gust 21, Ballymoss had been trounced by 
oche, a tall colt by Tantiéme. Moreover, 
re was no valid reason for supposing that the 
ralt of this race was a fluke, for Ballymoss, 
yo finished second, and Tempest, who was 
| rd, had finished third and fourth respectively 
j|the Derby and so ran true to form showed 
a Epsom. 
Apart from Ballymoss and Brioche, the 
janers for the St. Leger included several horses 
lo had at one time or another put up good 
(formances. For example, N. Murless, trainer 
he ill-fated Crepello, had a more than useful 
fond string in Sir Giles Loder’s Arctic 
Uiplorer, who, after winning the King 
 |lward VII Stakes at the Royal Ascot meeting, 
i which, incidentally, he finished three lengths 
» i front of Brioche, had gone on to win the 
jluable Eclipse Stakes at Sandown Park, 
ugh later he was one of Brioche’s victims at 
Hork. Then Capt. C. Elsey, who trains 
rioche for Mr. W. Humble, made matters 
Here complicated by running Lord Allendale’s 
I! snterhooks, a dour stayer by Tenerani who 
ud won the Ascot Gold Vase and the Goodwood 
_. ap. That this decision was a problem in 
ls self was underlined by the fact that E. Britt, 
ie stable jockey, was unable to make up his 
“ind which of the two colts to ride until the 
lorning of the race, when he plumped for 
itl enterhooks and, as so often happens when a 
yakey is offered a choice of mounts, chose the 
‘rong one. There were also three French colts 
1 the field, of which Argal II, trained by 
|. Elliott and carrying the familiar orange 
icket of M. Boussac, was thought likely to be 
ae best. 
| The morning of the St. Leger was clear 
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ourse and threw into sharp relief the roofs of 
aotor-cars moving along the Great North Road. 
3ut by the time the first race had been run it 
vas raining steadily, and the confidence of 
7. O’Brien, the trainer of Ballymoss, began to 
‘tvaporate, for the colt does not show his best 
orm in soft going. This fact was, of course, 
snown to the bookmakers, who lengthened the 
odds against his winning from 4 to 1 to 8 to 1, 
ind it was about this time that Britt decided to 
tide Tenterhooks. Then, suddenly, the sky 
sleared and the sun shone with real warmth 
jas the crowds moved slowly towards the 
paddock to inspect the runners for the big race. 

' The runners were, on the whole, a hand- 
some enough collection, and if I had had to 
make a choice based on looks I think that 
I would have selected either Bellborough, a colt 
by Mossborough belonging to Mr. O. S. Ruane, 
who was at one time a Rugby footballer of no 
mean order, or Argal II, a bay colt by Argal, 
whom Elliott had turned out in magnificent 
shape. The favourite at the off was Brixche (in 
spite of Britt’s last-minute preference for 
Tenterhooks) owing to the fact that he has a 
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marked preference for soft going, whereas 
Tenterhook’s best days had been on the hard. 
When the tapes were released Barred Rock, 
one of the extreme outsiders of the 16 runners, 
set off in front at what looked to be a fair 
gallop with Arctic Explorer and Brave Buck 
close behind him, and Brioche, ridden by that 
very capable young rider, E. Hide, at the head 
of a group that included Ballymoss, Tenter- 
hooks, Court Harwell and Bellborough. As they 
raced along the far side of the course there was 
little change in the order, but as the leaders 
began to make the long, left-handed turn into 
the finishing straight, Brioche inexplicably lost 
ground. Coming into the straight, Barred Rock 
was still just in the lead with Arctic Explorer 
at his girths, but by this time the field had taken 
closer order, and when Arctic Explorer hit the 
front from the fading Barred Rock three 
furlongs from home, he was at once challenged 
and passed, first by Tenterhooks, and then by 
Ballymoss, on whom T. P. Burns had been 
sitting with the proverbial ton in hand. The 
race looked to be all over, and so it was, for 
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By DARE WIGAN 


_first day it looked as though this assessment 


would turn out to be correct, for 75 lots had 
been sold for a total of 78,830 gns., which com- 
pared unfavourably with a total of 105,185 gns. 
for 76 lots on the corresponding day last year. 
But prices improved on the second day, and at 
the end of the four days the aggregate was only 
slightly smaller than last year’s; the total 
amount realised was 411,345 gns. for 282 lots 
sold as against 416,200 gns. for 300 lots. In 
fact, the average price improved from 1,387 gns. 
to 1,459 gns. 

The highest price bid on the opening day 
was 4,100 gns. for a filly by Nearco, out of Teen 
Age, a Precipitation mare, sent up by the Tally 
Ho Stud, but in view of the fact that the St. 
Leger was to be run next day most people’s 
interest was focused on a bay filly by Tulyar, 
out of Eudemis, the dam of Brioche, one of a 
batch submitted by the Duchess of West- 
minster. The filly was led out unsold after the 
bidding had reached 4,700 gns., but she was 
bought privately on behalf of Major R. N. 
Richmond-Watson. 


THE FINISH OF THE ST. LEGER AT DONCASTER: MR. J. McSHAIN’S BALLYMOSS, 
RIDDEN BY T. P. BURNS AND TRAINED BY V. O’BRIEN, WINNING BY A LENGTH 
FROM COURT HARWELL, WITH BRIOCHE THIRD 


though Brioche, who had regained his place, 
only to suffer more interference, burst through 
with a sustained run on the rails and Court 
Harwell, artistically ridden by A. Breasley, 
came with a late challenge to take second place 
almost on the line, neither of them really looked 
like getting to Ballymoss, who won decisively 
by a length. Ballymoss, who is by that promis- 
ing young sire, Mossborough, out of Indian Call, 
a daughter of Singapore, is owned by Mr. J. 
McShain, an American of Irish extraction who 
has solid achievements to his name apart 
from owning the winner of the St. Leger, for 
he is a building contractor in the U.S. and as 
such was responsible for the. Pentagon. 

Apart from providing V. O’ Brien with his first 
classic winner over here and the Irish with their 
first win in our oldest classic race, the St. Leger 
meeting of 1957 will be remembered as being the 
last occasion on which the famous Doncaster 
Yearling Sales were held in the town. These 
sales were begun in 1828 and their transfer from 
the Glasgow Paddocks to Newmarket marks 
the end of an era of the British Turf. 

It had been thought that owing to a com- 
bination of circumstances that included the 
continuation of the credit squeeze, the uncer- 
tain situation in the Middle East and a sagging 
Stock Market, prices at the sales would be well 
down on those of 1956, and at the end of the 


On the second day there was spirited bid- 
ding for a chestnut filly by Le Sage, out of 
Elegant Miss, one of four yearlings submitted 
by Mr. S. J. Parr, and S. Ingham, the Epsom 
trainer, had to go to 5,500 gns. for her. But it 
was not until the morning of the third day that 
the fireworks really began with the sale of eight 
lots from Sir Richard Sykes’s Sledmere Stud. 
This contingent was responsible for a total of 
42,300 gns. and yielded the highest price of the 
day when the National Stud gave 11,500 gns. 
for Courtesan III, a chestnut filly by Court 
Martial out of Three Weeks, a Precipitation 
mare. It also included one of the last fillies by 
Hyperion to be offered at auction, a bay from 
Balkis II, a mare by Pharis II, who was bought 
for 9,300 gns. by R. Perryman, acting for Mr. 
Stanhope Joel. Another interesting lot offered 
on the third day was a full sister to Ballymoss, 
offered by Mr. Ball and sold to Mr. B. van 
Cutsem for 5,200 gns. 

The greatest excitement of the Sales was 
reserved for the last day when a brown filly by 
the American-bred sire, Hill Gail, out of Sari, 
the dam of Sarcelle, was led into the ring. Com- 
petition for the filly, who was sent up from 
Mrs. A. Levins Moore’s Yeomanstoun Stud, 
began at 4,000 gns., but the bidding reached 
17,000 gns. before she was knocked down to 
Mr. J. W. Weston-Evans, of Manchester. 
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HAGLEY HALL, WORCESTERSHIRE—I 


THE SEAT OF VISCOUNT COBHAM = By GORDON Nets 


House and park at Hagley form one of the 
outstanding expressions of the Rococo movement 
in England. In this article the career and 
character of their creator, George, first Lord 
Lyttelton, are considered, and the landscape and 
its principal buildings are described. The house, 
designed by Sanderson Miller, was built between 


1754 and 1760. 


NE may liken the progression of Eng- 
() lish architecture to a river, now flow- 
ing swift and sure, now meandering 
uncertainly, sometimes dividing into two 
main streams, occasionally—as in the Vic- 
torian era—getting lost in a delta-like swamp ; 
there are waterfalls that make sudden and 
unexpected interruptions, as when a Van- 
brugh ora Hawksmoor appears, and there are 
backwaters that end in stagnation, as some of 
the retrograde architects of to-day will even- 
tually discover. For twenty years or so after 
the death of Vanbrugh the river ran almost 
unnaturally straight; it was, indeed, more like 


that confined the flow were manned by Lord 
Burlington and his crew, with the ghosts 
of Inigo Jones and Palladio looking over their 
shoulders. Around 1740, however, coinciding 
with the overthrow of Walpole and the end 
of a political era, shoals and snags began to 
appear, and the river showed signs of bursting 
its banks: streams branched off at tangents, 
and the main flow, though at flood tide, 
seemed uncertain which course to take. Then 
Adam appeared and the current was canalised 
once more, at least temporarily. 

The period between about 1740, when 
the revolt against the alien rigidity of the 
Burlingtonian school began, and the advent 
of Adam some twenty years later, witnessed 
the flowering of a short-lived style of archi- 
tecture that is covered by the name Rococo. 
It was by nature empirical and exploratory, 
reflecting the spirit of the age, and hence 
could embrace such flights of fancy as the 
Gothick and the Chinoiserie. The Rococo, 
indeed, was as much an attitude of mind as 
an architectural style: an attitude of mind 
that, unconsciously perhaps, combined revolt 
against the established order with an inquisi- 
tive outlook, a new rationalism and a vigour 


1.—LOOKING DOWN ON THE HOUSE FROM THE SOUTH-EAST 


that found an outlet not only in architecture 
and landscape gardening but in politics, 
literature and other allied activities. Many of 
these intertwined strands find tangible ex- 
pression in the house and park at Hagley, and 
perhaps no English country house ensemble 
illustrates better the spirit of the Rococo, 
which is exemplified also in Hagley’s creator, 
George, first Lord Lyttelton (Fig. 10). 

But before considering Lyttelton’s char- 
acter and career we must describe briefly his 
family and their property at Hagley. The 
house and park lie in the lee of the Clent Hills, 
some ten miles south-west of the centre of 
Birmingham and six miles north-east of 
Kidderminster. The neighbourhood is now 
heavily industrialised, particularly to the 
north and east, but the rolling country in the 
immediate vicinity of the house still retains 
its cloak of trees and has expansive views 
across unspoilt agricultural land to the south- 
west as far as the Malvern Hills. Hagley 
originally formed part of the forest of Kinver, 
but was disafforested in 1300. The manor was 
held before the Conquest by Godric, a thegn 


2——THE EAST FRONT OF THE HOUSE AND THE CHURCH, DESIGNED BY 
G. E. STREET, SEEN FROM THE PRINCE OF WALES’S COLUMN 


of Edward the Contessor, and after it by 
Roger from William Fitz Ansculf. Proba 

by 1130, and certainly by 1160, the manor 
held by a family named de Hagley, who 
tained it, except for a brief interval in th 
second half of the 14th century, until 14 
Soon afterwards it was acquired by th 
trustees of Joan, Lady Bergavenny, unde 
whose will it was bequeathed to her grandson | 
James Butler, subsequently 5th Earl 
Ormonde. The Earl was executed in 146 
after the Battle of Towton and his estate 
were forfeited by the Crown, but they were 
restored to his brother Thomas, the 7th Ear 
who died in 1515 without a male heir. 
properties were divided between his two 
daughters, the elder of whom, Anne, had 
married Sir James St. Leger. Their gran dson, 
John St. Leger, sold Hagley to Sir John) 
Lyttelton in 1565, and the property has re-~ 
mained in the Lyttelton family ever since. ~ 

The Lytteltons held land in Worcester- 
shire at South Littleton, whence presumably = 
they derived their name, early in the 13th 
century. During the Middle Ages they were 
seated principally at Frankley, a few miles 
east of Hagley, and played their part in the 
affairs of the county as sheriffs and Members® 
of Parliament. The most distinguished earl 
member of the family was Sir Thomas: 
Lyttelton, or Littleton, author of the famous 
treatise on tenures: in the dining-room at 
Hagley is a copy of his portrait in the Inner 
Temple, wearing judge’s robes (Fig. 9). The 
Sir John Lyttelton who acquired Hagley was 
Sir Thomas’s great-grandson. Sir John’s 
grandson, likewise John, nearly succeeded in 
losing it, however, for he was involved in the 
Essex rebellion and convicted of high treason. 
After his attainder and death in prison in 
1601 his widow, Meriel Bromley, evidently a ~ 
woman of great character, persuaded James I ~ 
to reverse the attainder and recovered the 
estates. Her eldest son, Thomas, a prominent ~ 
Royalist, was created a baronet in 1618. The 
4th baronet, also Thomas, married Christian, 
daughter of Sir Richard Temple, of Stowe, 
and sister of the first Lord Cobham. George 
Lyttelton, who was born in 1709, was their 
eldest son. 

It is not surprising that George Lyttelton, 
with Temple blood in his veins, should have 
had a passion for landscape gardening. Dur- 
ing the 18th and 19th centuries he and his 
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3.—THE WEST FRONT, WITH A GLIMPSE OF THE PARK BEYOND 


“tions with the same infusion—Temples, 
Pts and Grenvilles—were to be responsible 
& laying out Stowe, Hagley, Wotton, Hayes, 
Frton Pynsent, Boconnoc and Dropmore. 
Et for all of them landscaping was only a 
jor passion: their real obsession was poli- 
©3, and George Lyttelton was no exception, 
a hough he combined politics with literature, 
hng both poet and historian and also a 
© tron of men of letters. 

His political life, which began aus- 
f'iously, was not asuccess. As a young man 
f was secretary to Frederick, Prince of 
Vales, and was a member of the small but 
\ciferous group of dissident Whigs opposing 
Yalpole under the leadership of his uncle, 
Iird Cobham; they included Pitt and the 
‘envilles and were known as “the cousin- 
od” or ““Cobham’s cubs.”’ Eventually he 
1] out with Pitt and took office as Chancellor 


4.—SANDERSON MILLER’S RUINED CASTLE, BEGUN 


of the Exchequer in the Duke of Newcastle’s 
administration, which lasted only a year. 
When he resigned in 1756 Lyttelton was 
created Baron Lyttelton of Frankley, but he 
never held office again and much of his later 
life was wasted in a vain effort to regain a 
place in the Government. 

Lyttelton must be accounted more suc- 
cessful as a man of letters, although his own 
works were not universally praised. Dr. John- 
son in his Lives of the Poets writes of his verses: 
“They have nothing to be despised, and little 
to be admired.”’ And Horace Walpole, who 
disliked him, wrote to the Rev. William Mason 
in 1773 after Lyttelton’s death: “He was 
timid to write anything that he would have 
been afraid to publish, and was equally in 
dread of present and future critics, which 
made his works so insipid that he had better 
not have written them at all.” Smollett 


satirised him as Sir Gosling Scrag, “‘a long, 
lean, lank misshapen Spectre, with an awk- 
ward, shambling Goose-like Gait, a Neck of 
prodigious Extension, and most simple Phy- 
siognomy, which at that Time I really took to 
be the Result of consummate Dissimulation,” 
although later he wrote that the age was em- 
bellished by “the delicate taste, the polished 
muse, and tender feelings of a Lyttelton.” It 
must be recorded that he was a friend of Pope 
and of Shenstone; that Tom Jones was dedi- 
cated to him by Fielding, a translation of 
Jerome Osorio’s History of the Portuguese 
during the Reign of Emanuel by James Gibbs, 
the architect, and a translation of Virgil by 
Joseph Warton; and that Thomson allowed 
him to correct The Seasons, in which there is 
a long passage in praise of Hagley. In her 
biography The Good Lord Lyttelton (1939) 
Rose Mary Davis, after writing of the 


IN 1747: “THE TRUE RUST OF THE BARONS’ WARS” 
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E eres A ' Sir Thomas Lyttelton’s death in 
: whereas the park and some of its ine 
buildings were begun by George Lyttelt 
at least 1743. Doubtless Stowe was his 
cipal inspiration, but it was after a visit 
1747 to Mount Edgecumbe, in Corny 
Horace Walpole’s favourite house, that } 
began in earnest. It seems that he did 
employ professional advice, for Lady Templ) 
who would certainly have known, wrote 
Hagley: 
... every lawn and every grove 
That decked by Nature’s hand alone, 
To Kent or Brown was never known. 


He did, however, consult his friends, such 4)" 
the gentleman-architect Sanderson Mille} 
who was later to design the house (Fig. 
and who also built one of the earliest of # 
park buildings at Hagley, the famous ruine} 
castle, which lies on high ground to the sout) 
east( Fig. 4). 

According to a manuscript note in. 
book of timber accounts found at Hagley bf 


5.—ROCOCO LANDSCAPE: LOOKING 
NORTH TO THE OBELISK AND THE 
DORIC TEMPLE 


¢ 


“sorrow and disappointment”’ of his old age, 
sums up: “ Perhaps the most solid happiness 
of his life was attained through his pro- 
prietorship of Hagley Park. He wrote to 
Chatham about a year before his death, 
‘Alas! my dear Lord, before another summer 
comes, a high wind may blow down some of 
my finest old trees within the view of my 
house, or a cold wind may blow down me.’ 
The passage is revealing as indicating how 
closely bound up with his ownership 
of Hagley was his sense of his own 
existence.” 

House and park are obviously comple- 
mentary, but they can be considered separ- 
ately, for when the park was begun the 
present house did not exist and the old house, 
which lay to the east of the new one on what 
is now the cricket-pitch (Fig. 2), was the 
family home. The new house, though long 
contemplated, was not started until after 


|. 6—THE DORIC TEMPLE, DESIGNED 
| BY JAMES “ATHENIAN” STUART ANI 
BEGUN IN 1158 ' 


Mr. Geoffrey W. Beard, Lyttelton built— 
which he probably means began—the cas 
in 1747, a year after Miller built his owl 
tower at Radway. In a letter to Lady Lux 
borough dated June 6, 1748, Shenston 
writes: ‘“‘Mr. Lyttelton has near finish’d on¢ 
side of his Castle. It consists of one entiré 
Tow’r, and three Stumps of Towers, with 4 
ruin’d Wall betwixt them. ... There is no 
great Art or Variety in ye Ruin, but “a 
Situation gives it a charming Effect; The 
chief Tow’r is allowedly about 10 Feet too 
low.”’ Lady Luxborough herself thought that 
“ve effect of ye whole does not equal the 
expence.” Horace Walpole’s opinion is 
almost too well known to bear repetition. In 
a letter to Bentley written in September, 
1753, he says: “There is a ruined castle, built 
by Miller, that would get him his freedom 
even of Strawberry: it has the true rust of 
the Barons’ Wars.”’ Incidentally, Miller alse 
designed furniture for the castle. In a letter te 
him Lyttelton says: “‘ You know they are not 
to be common chairs but of a Gothick form.” 
Contemporary with Miller’s castle was 
the Ionic rotunda (Fig. 8) at the head of the 
chain of lakes in the valley to the north of the 
eae nos ; ' : : castle. In a letter to Richard Jago, the poet, 
; 7 ; written on September 17, 1747, Shenstone 
7.—THE PRINCE OF WALES’S COLUMN. (Right) 8—THE IONIC ROTUNDA, | says: ‘They are going to build a Rotund to 
DESIGNED BY JOHN PITT AND BEGUN IN 1747 terminate the Visto at Hagley; I think there 
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. little Hill joining the Park, that would suit one better, tho’ 
ill be very pretty where it is.” In the account already referred to 
recorded that the rotunda was designed by John Pitt, of Encombe 
(yo also designed a “half octogon Seat”), and that the mason was 
)ler's tiresome factotum Hitchcox, who was paid £151. 
_| To the Gothick castle and the Roman rotunda Lyttelton 
sa added a Greek temple on a slope away to the north 
(}ys. 5 and 6). This was the first building of the Greek revival 
England and was designed by James “Athenian” Stuart, whose 
@wings of ancient architecture in Athens did much to focus 
ation on the authentic art of the Greeks. It seems that 
Sart came to Hagley originally in his capacity as a decorative 
pater, but in October, 1758, Lyttelton wrote to Mrs. Montagu: 
IE Stuart Is going to embellish one of the Hills with a true Attick 
b)Iding: a Portico of six pillars, which will make a fine object to 
m) new house, and commands a most beautiful view of the country.” 
#cording to Maud Wyndham’s Chronicles of the Eighteenth Century, 
ts temple, based on the temple of Theseus, was the gift of Admiral 
Jomas Smith, Lyttelton’s half-brother, for whom Miller built 
aiouse at Hagley, and she records that “in another letter Lyttelton 
presses affectionate concern for the Admiral’s bad state of health, 
ragled with fears lest, should he die, the expense of the building 
yuld have to be borne by himself.” 
| These three buildings, each notable in its diverse way, are 
2 most important of the various objects that embellish the land- 
ype at Hagley, but there were many others, some of which still 
jvive. Among them may be mentioned the obelisk, a well-known 
orcestershire landmark (Fig. 5), the Prince of Wales’s column 
ig. 7), a Palladian bridge designed by Thomas Pitt, Lord Camelford, 
hermitage, a grotto, a cascade, a statue of Venus, urns com- 
:morating Pope and Shenstone, and seats to Thomson and Milton. 


‘\ese were sited at strategic points throughout the park, where 


Je trees copiously planted by Lyttelton have now reached a 


aignificence of which he can only have dreamed. 


Nevertheless, the park at Hagley was famous for its beauty 


|#d taste in Lyttelton’s own day, and many visitors or friends 


the owner recorded their impressions in verse and prose. Of 
fe versifiers one may mention Thomson, Robert Dodsley, Thomas 


‘aurice and William Mason. Among the others were Dr. Johnson, 


seph Heely, Bishop Pococke and Horace Walpole. Pococke 


| 


/10.—IN THE DINING-ROOM: THE PORTRAIT IS OF LORD 


LYTTELTON BY BENJAMIN WEST 
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9.—THE DINING-ROOM, FORMERLY THE SALOON: THE 
PLASTERWORK IS EMBLEMATIC OF LORD LYTTELTON’S 
INTERESTS 


gives a lengthy (and not easily comprehensible) description of the 
park and its objects in his Travels through England, in which he 
also praises the church, rebuilt by Miller for Lyttelton. Unfortu- 
nately Miller’s church, “in a most exquisite taste,’’ was swept away 
in the mid-19th century, and the present church was designed by 
G. E. Street (Fig. 2). But the most evocative description of Hagley 
is that of Horace Walpole, who wrote to Bentley in September, 1753: 
“You might draw, but I can’t describe, the enchanting scenes of 
the park: it is a hill of three miles, but broke into all manner of 
beauty; such lawns, such woods, rills, cascades, and a thickness 
of verdure quite to the summit of the hill, and commanding such a 
vale of towns, and meadows, and woods extending quite to the 
Black Mountains in Wales, that I quite forgot my favourite Thames! 
Indeed, I prefer nothing to Hagley but Mount Edgecumbe. There 
is extreme taste in the park: the seats are not the best, but there 
is not one absurdity.” There follows the reference, already quoted, 
to Miller’s castle. ‘‘Then there is a scene of a small lake, with cas- 
cades falling down such a Parnassus! with a circular temple on the 
distant eminence! and there is such a fairy dale, with more cascades 
gushing out of rocks! and there is a hermitage, so exactly like those 
in Sadeler’s prints, on the brow of a shady mountain, stealing peeps 
into the glorious world below! and there is such a pretty well under 
a wood, hke the Samaritan woman’s in a picture of Nicolo Poussin! 
and there is such a wood without the park, enjoying such a prospect! 
and there is such a mountain on t’other side of the park commanding 
all prospects, that I wore out my eyes with gazing, my feet with 
climbing and my tongue and my vocabulary with commending!” 
Bearing in mind Walpole’s highly critical nature—and his dislike 
of Lyttelton—this is praise indeed. 

Walpole’s description may fitly end our consideration of the 
landscape at Hagley. Next week it will be the turn of the house, 
but in this article, as an overture, are illustrated two views of the 
dining-room, formerly the saloon (Figs. 9 and 10), in the middle 
of the east front (Fig. 2). It is appropriate that this room should 
be shown here, as it is essentially Lyttelton’s room: it contains his 
portrait by Benjamin West, and the exquisite Rococo plasterwork 
swags on the walls are emblematic of his numerous hobbies, such as 


music and. gardening. 
(To be concluded) 
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HERE is no single simple remedy for the 
non-productive fruit tree, for the possible 


causes of unfruitfulness are many and 
varied and some are by no means obvious. But 
if diagnosis is carried out in a systematic 
manner it should not prove difficult to determine 
the cause of the trouble and then to set about 
applying an appropriate remedy. 

The first point to determine is whether the 
unfruitful tree is flowering or not. Obvious 
though this may seem, it is frequently over- 
looked by inexpert fruit growers who enquire 
about the cause of barrenness without giving the 
slightest indication whether the tree in question 
is flowering and failing to set fruit, or simply not 
bearing any bloom from which fruit could be 
produced. If the tree flowers freely but never 
bears fruit, the problem can almost certainly be 
narrowed down to one of faulty fertilisation. If 
no flowers are produced it is likely to be a ques- 
tion either of immaturity or of insufficient or 
excessive vigour. 

Poor fertilisation can be due simply to bad 
weather at blossom time. Temperatures a 
degree or so below freezing, at any time from the 
period at which blossom buds appear in the 
unfolding rosettes of leaves right up to the stage 
at which the fruitlets attain pea size, are quite 
capable of killing the flowers or the tiny fruits. 
Whether in fact they are killed or not depends 
mainly upon the duration of the frost. There is 
a good deal of latent heat in even so fragile a 
thing as fruit blossom, and until this is ex- 
hausted no damage will be done. It is in con- 
sequence quite possible to experience a sharp 
frost of short duration that will do no harm, 
whereas a less severe but more prolonged frost 
will destroy all prospect of a crop. Certainly 
if several degrees of frost continue for three or 
four hours at branch level there is likely to be 
some damage. The qualification “‘ branch level” 
is important, as there can be a considerable 
difference between the temperature at ground 
level and that 10 or 12 feet up. Usually the 
ground-level reading is considerably ~ lower. 
There may be similar differences between the 
temperatures at the top and bottom of a slope, 
which is one reason why fruit growers usually 
favour sites on rising ground from which there 


is good air drainage to permit the cold air to run 
away. 


A YOUNG APPLE TREE CHECKED BY PREMATURE GRASSING DOWN. 
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CURING BARREN FRUIT TREES 7 


By A. G. L. HELLYER 


But it is not only f 
frost that may prevent 
fertilisation. Any kind 
of bad weather at blos- 
som time may have a 
similar effect. A con- 
tinuous spell of cold 
damp weather can be 
quite as damaging as 
frost, for it will prevent 
bees from flying and 
will equally hamper the 
distribution of pollen by 
wind. I do not know 
just what proportion 
of fertilisation of the 
principal fruit crops in 
this country is due to 
bees and what to wind; 
neither do the experts 
appear to be very clear 
about it, but my guess 
would be that they are 
about equally impor- 
tant, and that in the 
absence of both bees and 
dry. breezes during the 
vital blossom period the 
fruit-grower has a poor 
outlook. 

There is yet another 
side to this fertilisation problem which, with 
some kinds of fruit, can become a great deal 
more complicated. Some fruits are self-fertile, 
which means that they can be fertilised with 
their own pollen. As far as I know all the 
commonly cultivated varieties of gooseberry 
and currant, black, red and white, are self- 
fertile, which means that a solitary bush 
can be planted miles away from any other 
gooseberry or currant without forgoing the 
prospect ofacrop provided weather conditions are 
favourable. It is not so with sweet cherries, most 
of the familiar varieties of which are self-sterile. 
Not only is the pollen of a particular tree 
ineffective in fertilising the flowers of the same 
tree; it will be equally ineffective in fertilising 
the flowers of any other tree of the same variety. 
Plant an orchard exclusively with Black Heart 
cherries and there will be no crop, unless by 
some lucky chance a neighbour has some 
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(Right) STUNTED GROWTH AND AN OVER-PROFUSION OF FRUITING SPURS 
WHICH MAY RESULT IN HEAVY CROPS FOR A TIME FOLLOWED BY 
COMPLETE CESSATION OF CROPPING OWING TO STARVATION 


> 


A COMPARATIVELY SMALL, EARLY-MATURING TREE OF} 
LAXTON’S SUPERB APPLE PRODUCED BY GRAFTING ON} 


M.IX STOCK | 
i 


cherries of a different variety which are com-) 
patible with this variety. 

The problem of compatibility and incom- | 
patibility in cherries is complex, but it has been | 
thoroughly worked out, and every major fruit) 
nursery is able to give reliable advice on the 
choice of suitable partners. But partners there 
certainly must be. | 

With apples and pears the problem is a little 
different. Not many varieties are completely 
self-sterile, but most are partly so. They will set 
some fruit when fertilised with their own pollen, 
but will give a much better crop when fertilised 
with the pollen of another variety. They are, 
in fact, partly self-sterile or partly self-fertile, 
whichever way one prefers to look at it. More- 
over, in choosing apple companionships it is 
chiefly a matter of finding different varieties 
that flower at the same time. It is no use 
expecting the pollen of Crawley Beauty to 
fertilise the blossom of Irish Peach, for the latter 
will be in bloom in April, whereas Crawley 
Beauty is unlikely to open a flower until the end 
of May. One is completely finished before the 
other commences. But Worcester Pearmain 
makes a perfectly good mate for Cox’s Orange 
Pippin because, although it flowers a little later, 
there is plenty of overlap between the two 
varieties. Again, the whole question of time of 
flowering and compatibility has been thoroughly 
worked out and recorded. For those who wish 
to study the matter in detail there is an excellent 
book prepared by the staff of the John Innes 
Horticultural Institution—The Fruit and the 
Soil (Oliver and Boyd). 

So much, then, for the fruit tree that 
flowers but does not fruit. The problem of the 
tree that never produces a bloom is quite 
different. It may simply be a question of im- 
maturity. No one buying’ a young animal 
expects it to produce young until it has reached 
the necessary stage of development, but 
thousands of gardeners seem to expect a fruit 
tree to bear almost as soon as it is planted. 
Whether it does so or not will depend on several 
factors, principal among them being the age 
of the tree when purchased and, if it is a top 
fruit, the variety of stock on which it is grafted. 

These two matters are in fact closely 


linked. For example, an apple grafted on M.IX 


stock will be quite likely to commence to fruit 
and bear in its second or third year. A similar 
tree grafted on crab-apple stock might be 10 or 
12 years old before it attained a similar stage of 
maturity. It does not follow that it is always 
most desirable to obtain trees on stocks that 
encourage early bearing, for there are draw- 
backs to counterbalance the advantages. Stocks 
that reduce the period of immaturity also reduce 
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inexperienced fruit-growers think that pruning 
holds the solution to all problems of unfruit- 
fulness, but this is not so. The main objects of 
pruning are to obtain the form of tree desired 
by the fruit grower, to improve the size and 
quality of the fruit and to regulate the bearing 
as between one year and another. This last is 
particularly important with some varieties, such 
as Laxton’s Superb apple, which have a natural 
tendency to bear every second year. When 
the fruit buds are reduced in the fruiting years 
the tree is prevented from squandering all its 
strength on an unduly heavy crop and is enabled 
to carry some crop the following year instead of 
missing altogether. 

But pruning can be used to check the 
vigour of a tree and so help it to bear better 
crops, and it can also be used to restore vigour toa 
tree that has been weakened by over-cropping. 

To check vigour pruning must be done in 
summer; with apples and pears from early July 
to mid-August, with plums a week or so earlier. 
The object is to reduce the leafage of the tree 
at the peak of its annual growth, so cutting 
down the supplies of manufactured food to the 
roots, checking their development and, as a con- 
sequence, checking the further growth of the 
tree. Summer pruning properly carried out has, 
in fact, much the same effect as root pruning and 
it is a useful system of pruning small trained 
trees. But it is impracticable to apply it to large 
orchard trees because of the time and labour 
involved. 
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(CRAWLEY BEAUTY, A VARIETY OF APPLE WHICH FLOWERS SO LATE THAT 
IT IS SELDOM AFFECTED BY FROST. (Right) STRAWBERRY FLOWERS WHICH 
|) HAD BLACK CENTRES OWING TO FROST AND: WOULD PRODUCE NO FRUIT 
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vigour and the ultimate size and life-span of the 
tree. Some stocks carry these peculiarities so 
far that, with certain varieties or on rather poor 
or rather dry soils, they may produce a tree so 
stunted as to be practically useless. 
i It is, in fact, a question of deciding upon a 
‘ suitable compromise according to locality, type 
of soil, variety of fruit and the purpose for 
_ which the trees are required. Obviously if trees 
_ of very restricted size are to be grown—cordons 
| or small pyramids or something of that kind—a 
) stock that will keep trees dwarf will be an 
| advantage. But even so it may not be the most 
| | dwarfing of all the available stocks that should 
i || be chosen. At one time M.IX apple stock was 
/ used for most cordon apples but later it was 
“ | found that for naturally weak varieties or on 
poor soils this stock gave too little growth even 
| for this highly restricted form of training. 
| Nowadays the rather more vigorous M.VII is 
' much used for trained trees of all kinds, but it 
may well be that the new MM.106 will prove 
+ | even more useful as it becomes available in 
| quantity at a competitive price. 
Broadly speaking, vigorous growth and 
| | heavy cropping are antagonistic. The tree that 
» | is growing very strongly is unlikely to yield 
. | much fruit and the tree that is bearing big crops 
_ | year after year is unlikely to make a great deal 
. of new growth. As I have already explained, 
_ vigour depends to some extent on the kind of 
stock on which the tree is grafted. It is also 
affected’ by the natural richness of the soil, the 
level of feeding and the severity and character 
_ of the pruning carried out. 

Fruit trees that are planted on very rich 
soils or are heavily fed, especially with manures 
or fertilisers containing much nitrogen, may 
make so much new growth each year that they 
never bear satisfactory crops. Yet the other 
extreme can prove equally disastrous. If trees 
are allowed to crop heavily year after year with- 
out adequate feeding they will eventually 
become so weak and be so lacking in healthy 
young wood that they will be unable to go on 
bearing. 

Good sense is necessary in feeding fruit 
trees, just as much as in choosing the right 
varieties for fertilisation and the stocks most 
suitable for soil, variety and purpose. Generalis- 
ations on this matter can be misleading, as 
actual annual requirements for manure will be 
greatly affected by the character of the soil, the 
rainfall, whether the orchard is grassed or culti- 
vated, the variety of fruit and the method of 
pruning. For an average soil that is kept clear 
of grass and weeds between 3 to 4 cwt of Nitro- 
chalk will probably provide all the nitrogen 
necessary for apples in bearing, but if the same 
orchard were grassed over it would almost 
certainly be necessary to increase this annual 


dressing to 5 or 6 cwt. to produce a comparable 
result. 

The only reliable guide is to watch the 
growth of the trees. If young growth is ex- 
cessively vigorous, feeding should be cut down; 
if it is inadequate, feeding should be stepped up. 

Potash is the second chemical likely to be 
required annually, and to some extent it should 
be balanced against the nitrogen application. 
For mature apple trees 1 cwt. of muriate of 
potash might be regarded as about right to 
balance a dressing of 3 cwt. of Nitro-chalk. But 
potash has a more direct bearing on fruitfulness 
and sometimes an over-vigorous and unfruitful 
tree can be brought into better bearing by 
stepping up the annual application of potash and 
cutting down on the nitrogen. 

The same effect may also be produced by 


grassing an orchard that has previously been - 


cultivated. It is common commercial practice 
to cultivate the soil for the first few years, while 
young trees are forming a strong framework of 
branches, and then to grass them down when 
it is desired to bring the trees into bearing. But 
even so the grass should be regularly cut and the 
mowings should be allowed to lie and rot to 
return to the soil what they have taken from it. 

Pruning can affect fertility, though seldom 
as much as the novice imagines. Many 
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AN OLD 


Summer pruning is always confined to the 
side shoots only. As a rule they are shortened 
to four or five leaves each, but some fruit- 
growers advocate cutting right back to the basal 
cluster of leaves. 

To restore vigour to old and debilitated 
trees pruning must be carried out in autumn or 
winter, and it is applied to the main branches 
rather than to the side shoots. Within limits the 
more severely these are cut back the more 
vigorous will be the growth the following spring. 
In the process known as dehorning many of the 
main branches may be cut back by several feet, 
usually to a side branch so that no ugly stubs 
are left. This is an excellent emergency opera- 
tion when trees have been neglected, but it must 
not be regarded as a regular system of pruning. 

Every fruit tree can tell its own story to the 
trained observer. He will note the fruit buds 
long before they open to disclose their clusters of 
blossom, and he will know whether there are too 
many of them or not enough. Equally he will 
assess the amount of new growth being made, 
and will take stock of the surroundings to 
determine whether it is likely that the fruit trees 
stand in a frost pocket in which fertilisation is 
sure to be an uncertain business. From all these 


observations he will be able to diagnose with 
considerable accuracy the cause of unfruitful- 
ness apd the most effective remedy. 
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TREE DEHORNED OR HEADED BACK. (Right) STRONG YOUNG 


GROWTH ON A DEHORNED TREE 
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CARS DESCRIBED 


A HILLMAN MINX CONVERSION ~ 3y.. gason ci 


Mi of my road tests are carried out on 


standard production cars, but my recent 

test of a Hillman Minx Convertible was 

made especially interesting as the car had been 
converted by the Alexander Engineering Co., of 
Haddenham, Buckinghamshire, to give a much 
higher performance. This conversion has the 
approval of the car makers, and its success shows 
that there are many motorists willing to pay 
extra to obtain performance above the average. 
As on the standard Hillman Minx, the 
engine has four cylinders, with overhead valves 
and a capacity of 1,390 c.c.; a full-flow oil filter 
is incorporated in the lubrication system. 
Whereas the standard production car has a 
power of 51 brake horse power at an engine 
speed of 4,600 r.p.m., the Alexander conversion 
raises the power to 68 b.h.p. and the speed to 
5,000 r.p.m. This is achieved by raising the 
compression ratio from 8.1:1 to 86:1, by 
polishing the combustion spaces, by enlarging 
and polishing the inlet ports and by the use of 
an inlet manifold to which are fitted two S.U. 
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windscreen and the swivelling ventilators are 
above one’s shoulder line. The capacity of the 
luggage boot is reduced slightly because the 
battery is housed there, and the hood takes up 
some space when folded down. A hand-brake 
lever with a firm action is mounted to the 
driver’s right, and does not impede entry or exit. 
The driving position is good, but the rela- 
tive positions of the accelerator and the brake 
pedal make it necessary to move the right foot 
too much in emergency. With the front seat 
adjusted to give sufficient room for a tall driver’s 
arms and legs, there is only limited knee-room 
left for the rear passengers. The divided back- 
rest of the front seat folds forward at an angle, 
which makes it easier to enter the rear seat. The 
instruments are in the middle of the fascia, not 
grouped in front of the driver. Certain embel- 
lishments are added to the car to draw attention 
to the fact that it is an Alexander conversion. 
Only a few minutes at the wheel, even in 
town traffic, are sufficient to make one notice 
the obvious increase in performance over the 


THE HILLMAN MINX CONVERTIBLE WITH ALEXANDER CONVERSION. The 
hood can be stowed away quickly and neatly 


semi-downdraught carburettors. The exhaust 
manifold is modified to allow the extra gas 
inhaled to be efficiently used; this ensures that 
exhaust gases are quickly expelled. The battery 
is moved from under the bonnet to the luggage 
boot, to allow room for the twin carburettors. 
The battery is thus away from the heat of the 
engine, and the weight is better distributed. 
Chassis details are unchanged from the 
standard car. The front suspension is indepen- 
dent with coil springs and an anti-roll bar; rear 
suspension is by semi-elliptic leaf springs. 
Lockheed hydraulic brakes are used, with the 
rather low total lining area of 80 square ins./ton. 
Another feature of the Alexander conversion is 
the use of the Laycock-de Normanville elec- 
trically-operated overdrive, which can be used 
_ on both third and top gears. At a cruising speed 
of 70 m.p.h. and an engine speed of 4,400 r.p.m. 
on top gear, a change to overdrive immediately 
reduces the engine speed to 3,300 r.p.m. Apart 
- from the reduction in wear and tear when one 
is cruising at high speeds, the drop in engine 
speed will be reflected in lower fuel consumption. 
The gear lever is not mounted on the 
steering column but is centrally fitted. As it is 
cranked, it is possible to seat three abreast on 
occasion. It seems strange that on a con- 
vertible a lockable cubby-hole has not been 
provided, but small objects can be carried on a 
shelf beneath the fascia. The hood is rigid when 
up and folds away quickly and neatly. The 
main side windows can be wound right down; in 
addition the rear quarter-lights hinge into the 
bodywork. When the car is fully open only the 


standard production version of the Minx, 
Unguarded use of the accelerator quickly raises 
the speed well above the legal limit for built-up 
areas. Accurate timing of the car’s performance 
demonstrates a startling improvement over the 
standard car. Between 0 and 60 m.p.h. the 
time required has been reduced by approxi- 
mately 9 secs., while between 0 and 70 m.p.h. 
the time has been cut by as much as 17 secs. 
Naturally, if one drives the car as hard as 
possible and uses the performance to the full, an 
increase in fuel consumption is observed, but 
thanks to the overdrive high-speed cruising ‘will 
be more economical than with the standard 
Minx. The great improvement in acceleration 
is matched by the increase in maximum speed 
on both top and third gears. The improvement 
on top gear is in the order of 8 m.p.h., while 
a useful extra 5 m.p.h. is obtained on third gear. 
Under average conditions the Alexander- 
converted Minx can be regarded as a 90 m.p.h. 
car. This is a surprising performance from a car 
with a capacity of only 1,390 c.c. 

The lack of the rigidity provided by a steel 
roof is noticed when the car is driven hard over 
uneven surfaces, as some shake is noticeable in 
the bodywork. This tremor starts in the scuttle 
and at times is transmitted through to the 
steering wheel. While this is more obvious t> 
the driver than the passengers, it does, I think, 
contribute to the feeling that for the passenger 
the rear seat is more restful than the front. 
I found that the steering of the individual car 
tested left something to be desired. While the 
car handled nicely on gentle curves and could 


be steered with accuracy, sharper ¢ 
required noticeable muscular effort. I ga 
the impression that there was either a. 
metrical error in the relation between the, 
ing and the front suspension, or else that 
steering box was not mounted suffici 
rigidly to the frame. A long spell of hard dri 
caused some deterioration of the brakes, w 
did not seem to be in proportion to the 
formance provided by the car. 

My test of the Hillman Minx coin 
with the necessity to do a trip to the No 
of England and back to London on the sai 
day. This allowed me in one day to try the 
on quiet early-morning main roads, in then 
of Midland traffic on a Sunday and on a f 
run home in the small hours. The good accele 
tion made the overtaking of slower drivers b 
quick and safe, and manceuvres at higher sp 
were helped by one’s ability to obtain a loy 
gear immediately by flicking the over 
switch. On the homeward trip I cruised © 
car for many miles at between 80 and 85 m.p 
and even on twisty sections such speeds w 
reached between many of the corners. 1 
engine gave no sign of effort, but one or 
extraneous vibrations gave an impression 
fussiness which was not, I think, justified. | 
was interesting to note that my two passeng 
both experienced motorists, were impressed|y 
with the car’s performance, and it is only fair): 
to point out that the reasons for my criticism 
cf the steering were not noticeable to them; no 
were they in the least preoccupied at the con 
sistent high speeds used. 

Although the carburation system used | 
designed primarily for performance, the engin 
started instantly throughout my test, with only 
the slightest use of the choke. Naturally the 
lack of a hot-spot meant that some time 
required before the engine pulled properly aft 
starting from cold. As the headlights were s 
too high I drove for most of the distance aft 
dark with the lights in the dipped position, b 
I noticed that the dipping switch was well 
placed for easy operation. The angle of the | 
instrument lighting was such that it was difficult 
to read the speedometer after dark. I was 
surprised to notice that the makers had 
attempted to save money by dispensing with 
a trip-distance mileometer. When the car is 
driven really hard the fuel consumption 
naturally rises, and the tank capacity is on thi 
low side to give an adequate range between 
stops for fuel; increasing it by 3 gallons woul 
make all the difference on long runs on Con-— 
tinental roads. | 

For the motorist anxious to obtain high 
performance allied with economy the Alexander 
conversion on the Hillman Minx should be a 
worth-while choice. 


THE HILLMAN MINX CONVERTIBLE. 
with Alexander Conversion 7 
Haddenham, 


Suppliers: Alexander Engineering Co., 


Buckinghamshire. 

SPECIFICATION : 

Price £1,071 | Final drive Hypoid bevel — 
(including P.T. £300 7s.) | Brakes Lockheed hydraulic 

Cubic capacity 1,390 c.c. | Suspension 
Bore and stroke Independent (front) 
76.2 x 76.2 mm. | Wheelbase 8 ft. 0 in. 
Cylinders Four | Track (front) 4 ft. 1 in. 
Valves Overhead | Track (rear) 4 ft. 04 in. 
B.H.P. 68 at 5,000 r.p.m. | Overall length 13 ft. 44 ins. 
Carb. Twin S.U. | Overall width 5 ft. 0% in. 
Ignition Coil | Overall height 4 ft. 10 ins. 
Oil filter Full-flow | Ground clearance 7 ins. 
Ist gear 17.05 to 1 | Turning circle 344 ft. 
2nd gear 11.81 to 1 | Weight 20 ewt. 
‘3rd gear 7.13 to 1 | Fuel cap. 7 galls. 
O’drive 3rd 5.39 to 1 | Oil cap. 8 pints 
4th gear 4.78 to 1 | Water cap. 12 pints 
O’drive top 3.62 to 1 | Tyres Dunlop 5.60 x 15 
PERFORMANCE 
Acceleration Max. speed 90.4 m.p.h, 
Top 3rd Petrol consumption 

30-50 12.4 secs. 7.7 secs.]| 28 m.p.g. at average 


40-60 13.8 secs. 10.3 secs. 
0-60 (all gears) 18.7 secs. 


BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 34 feet (88 per cent. efficiency) 


speed of 50 m.p.h. 


} pring and summer men’s thoughts, and 
je dreams of boys, turn to buying a gun. 
) is a good time to buy. For, having bought 
gun, you have months in which to learn 
jyto use it. Time can be spent at clay 
“@os, learning the mysteries of ‘swing and 
); through,” forward allowance and the 
*)qjand wrong ways in which to carry a gun. 

|(o-day many men take to shooting later in 
‘@ 1an was the case in the more leisured times 
e the first World War. That is because 
' people have to spend more time earning 
living. Leisure, when one is young, is rare. 
money buys less nowadays. Hence the 
m why business and professional men fre- 
|tly take up shooting half-way through life. 
ever, having earned the money to pay for a 
uj) plus the money to rent a shoot or take a 
a a: a syndicate, our beginner asks: ‘‘ What 
om of gun shall I buy?” 


‘The answer depends, first, on the sort of 
“ Sting that is going to be indulged in, and, 
lsseid, on the age, strength and mental quick- 
SigB} of. the buyer. If you are going to spend 
\ )o)s sitting out in the windy wilderness of a 
sash, or squatting in a muddy rill on a tidal 
‘it shore, waiting for wild-fowl, the answer is 
‘ill Vig-chambered 12-bore. There was a fashion, 
ajay youth, for mighty guns for the wild- 
jei@ier, Four-bores, 8-bores and _ 10-bores, 
oily dfhing anything from 22 down to 8 or 9]1b., 
(om: the fashion. I have owned and shot with 
vHn all. I have sold the lot. 

| The 4-bore to-day is useful only as a light 
»t gun or, for a strong man, as a weapon to 
lh flighting geese out of the clouds. As a 
%)¢ punt gun, which can be used also from the 
vabalder, it has many advantages. Its ammuni- 
y'% 1 does not cost nearly as much as that of a 


teabouts. The 4-bore, firing 3 to 4 oz. of shot, 
clean up a little party of half a dozen duck 
i tewer, when it would hardly be worth one’s. 
ii, ) Wile to waste a charge from a very heavy punt 
sy@1. So much for its obvious advantages. 
|_| The 8-bore, for which the maximum length 
/ 0):artridge obtainable to-day is only 3} ins., is 
[ wm the gunit was. I used to own a 4}-in. 8-bore, 
wich had almost the power and range of a 
wis yore; I gave it up when the cartridges ceased 
wr tbe manufactured. Even with this arbitrarily- 
»luced 3}-in. load, the 8-bore still has certain 
13s as a goose-flighting gun. But it is hopeless 
i) flighting duck; it is too heavy and too 


is, in fact, obsolete. 

| We come then to the 3-in. 12-bore. It fires 
oz. of shot, weighs about 741b. and should 
{ll a duck or goose up to 60 yards or a little 
yer. Fluke long shots always occur beyond 
‘at range. The one disadvantage of this gun 
that it tends to “string” the charge. Fire a 
in. cartridge over water and you will see a 
‘rfect definition. If you could pick up some 
' the pellets, particularly those fired from a 
joke barrel, you would find that many are 
isformed, squashed, no longer round. There- 
ire they have not the penetration or velocity 
tthe round pellet. In short, part of your charge 
f shot is wasted 

| That brings us to the 23-in. 12-bore. Here 
fe have what seems to be the ideal, all-round 
un, not only for the wild-fowler but for the 
ough shooter and the man who has an 
jccasional day’s shooting at driven partridges, 
theasant or grouse. He wants a gun that is not 
j00 heavy to be swung quickly and at the same 
lime will fire the ordinary 24-in. game cartridges 
|vithout any marked loss of efficiency in pattern 
\nd penetration. In short, the 23-in. gun, which 
lvill fire 1} oz. of shot and kill a duck at 60 yards 
br will fire the 2}-in. cartridge with its lighter 
oad and kill a pheasant at 45 yards, is the ideal 
-round gun. 

The heavier charge of shot does not 
‘string out” to anything like the same degree 
jas the extra quarter of an ounce of shot from a 
3-in. cartridge. Yet the pattern is even and well 
istributed and the velocity of the pellets 
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THE CHOICE OF A GUN 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


undiminished by mutilation in their passage 
through the barrel. 

After nearly forty years of wild-fowling and 
general shooting, I have come to the conclusion 
that if one requires one gun only, with the 
emphasis on wild-fowling, but with a fair 
amount of other shooting thrown in, this weapon 
is the best. 

That does not mean that the ordinary 24-in. 
12-bore game gun cannot kill duck or geese. It 
will kill them with the right load and the right 
size of shot—up to 45 yards. Do not expect any- 
thing beyond that range; long shots usually 
mean wounded birds, and are unnecessary and 
indefensible. 

The one thing to remember, however, is 
that a really good game gun, which can cost 
up to £420 or so, should never be taken on or 
near salt water. Salt air and salt water are 
great enemies of locks, barrels and mechanism. 
They rust and corrode within a matter of 
hours. Your wild-fowling gun, therefore, should 
always be heavily oiled, with the barrels covered 
either in petroleum jelly or, as many coastal 
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PHEASANT SHOOTING IN HAMPSHIRE. 


fowlers prefer, painted with grey yacht paint. 
The latter has the advantage that the grey paint 
prevents any sudden sheen or flash of light on the 
barrels, which can give warning to a bird hun- 
dreds of yards away. Make sure that the paint 
does not flake near the ribs or action and allow 
rust to creep underneath. 

Since most people shoot game, with wild- 
fowl only as an occasional sideline, let us con- 
sider the ideal game gun. The 12-bore is the 
most popular. It throws a good 30-in. pattern 
at 35 to 40 yards; it kills up to 45 yards; it 
weighs from 6} to 63 lb., according to the length 
of barrels, and you can get the cartridges any- 
where. In short, it is a world-wide all-rounder. 

The normal length of barrels is 30 ins., but 
many guns are made with 28-in. barrels, and 
there is little to choose between the two so far as 
range and penetration are concerned. Within 
late years there had been a fashion for 25-in. 
barrels. They are the ideal for the tired 
business man—the fellow who is a little too fat 
or a little too slow to carry a slightly heavier gun 
and swing a slightly longer pair of barrels suffi- 
ciently fast to put the charge of shot exactly in 
the empty space of open air into which the bird 
will fly a second after he pulls the trigger. 
Shorter barrels give him a shorter axis of swing. 
He shoots better with them. But I doubt very 
much if he has the range of the man with the 
longer barrel. 
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I would say, having used a pair of 25-in. 
12-bore ejectors in Egypt and this country on 
duck, quail, snipe, sand-grouse, pheasants and 
partridges, that, although they are beautifully 
light and easy to handle, one loses at least five 
yards of effective range. Others might disagree 
about this. On the other hand, I cannot imagine 
a sweeter or more effective weapon for ordinary 
game shooting at under 40 yards’ range. 

A 2-in. 12-bore is made by one or two gun- 
makers with the idea, apparently, of producing 
a weapon which will fire what is virtually a 
20-bore charge, but give a 12-bore pattern. I 
have not tried one, but doubt if they are very 
effective over 35 yards. 

Now we come to 16- and 20-bores. Both 
are sweet and desirable weapons. Sweet to 
handle, desirable to own and remarkable per- 
formers, provided you hold them straight. The 
16-bore, for many years, has been highly popu- 
lar on the Continent. It weighs a quarter of a 
pound or so less than the 12-bore, but its per- 
formance is practically comparable in every 
way. It shoots hard and far, but one must 


John Tarlton 
“A British hand-made gun is by far the best 
gun in the world” 


not expect quite such a wide killing pattern. 

The same remarks apply to the 20-bore. It 
is the light-weight trout rod among guns. And 
since you can occasionally kill a salmon on a 
light trout rod, there is no reason why you 
should not kill a goose at 35 yards with a 
20-bore. I have not done it, but I have shot 
almost every sort of duck, besides pheasants, 
partridges, grouse, and snipe, with a 20-bore, 
and never wish to handle a more redoubtable 
little gun. You save a pound in weight in com- 
parison with a 12-bore. That pound less means 
that you are quicker on the mark and less tired 
at the end of a few miles of heavy walking. In 
short, the 20-bore is not a toy. It is a little gun 
shooting less than an ounce of shot, but shoot- 
ing it with such precision and velocity that it will 
kill anything that a 12-bore will kill at almost 
the same range. The pity is that the English 
cartridge trade, which tends to become more 
and more of a monopoly, no longer makes the 
23-in. 20-bore cartridge. It is a pity, for a 
23-in. 20-bore is, in my view, one of the best 
all-round guns ever made. However, if you 
pick up a 2$-in. 20-bore remember that you can 
buy American cartridges of excellent quality to 
go with it. 

Apropos of this, Mr. George Baekeland, of 
Southport, Connecticut, a well-known Ameri- 
can sportsman who shoots a good deal in this 
country, writes to me that, although, in his own 
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words, “Britain still offers the best shooting in 
the world,’”’ he does not consider our cartridges 
as good as those made by the best American 
ammunition firms. He says: “On our cartridges 
a U.S.A. special 20-per-cent. sales tax is levied, 
and in my State there is an additional 4-per- 
cent. sales tax, which brings the price to 94 
dollars per 1,000—about £34 per 1,000—for our 
standard 1i-oz. 12-bore loads. Much as I 
hesitate to draw comparisons, their quality is 
definitely superior to British cartridges, especi- 
ally as regards resistance to damp and their 
non-corrosive primers. I therefore always bring 
my own cartridges with me [to Britain] from 
here, but I did not do so last year and regretted 
it; I bought my cartridges from one of your 
best’ gun-makers.”’ That extract from a 
recent letter speaks for itself. The virtual 
monopoly in British cartridges is driving more 
people to buy American cartridges, particularly 
those who require special wild-fowling lengths 
of cartridges which have been arbitrarily 
discontinued in this country. 

This aside is prompted by the fact that not 
only must one buy an American cartridge to fit 
a 23- or 3-in. 20-bore, but by the fact that the 
Americans are now producing a special hammer- 
less ejector 20-bore which not only has 34-in. 
barrels, but fires, if I remember rightly, a 3}-in. 
cartridge. Hugh Monahan, the distinguished 
bird artist, who has used these weapons in the 
States, tells me that their performances are 
quite remarkable. 

One is reminded that at Elveden, in 
Suffolk, in the halcyon days of the first Lord 
Iveagh, when they killed pheasants by the 
cart-load, he and the rest of the Guinness family 
shot with specially built 3-in. 20-bores which 
fired 3-in. cartridges. Ted Turner, that doyen 
of head keepers, tells me that they killed birds 
at very long range. 

As for the smaller bores—28-bore, 24-bore 

‘and .410—one can disregard them for serious 
game shooting, although I once had a keeper 
who killed driven partridges like a master with 
a double .410. These little guns are excellent for 
ladies and boys, but unless they are used on 
game by an absolutely dead shot, who never 
takes a long shot, they will merely result in 
misses or woundings. 

Buying a gun to-day is a problem. New 
guns are desperately dear. Against that, a 
British hand-made gun is by far the best gun in 
the world. It is like a fine jewel—unique in 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR? 


plaintiff to tell him: “If your case had been 

tried to-day, you would have won.’”’ Rather, 
you add to his wrath at being bereft of what he 
thought—and now it appears correctly thought 
—to be his legal right. In Malone v. Laskey 
(1907, K.B.) a contractor had put up a water- 
tank insecurely; it fell on the caretaker’s wife 
and injured her; but the Court said that, since 
the contract was not with the injured woman, 
the contractor owed no duty of care to her. She 
went empty from the Court. 

It was a strange decision; but a subsequent 
Court felt bound to follow it in Ball v. London 
County Council (1949, K.B.). The L.C.C., the 
landlords, installed in their tenant’s house a new 
boiler that was not fitted with a safety valve. 
The tenant’s daughter tried to use the boiler 
when the pipes were frozen. The boiler ex- 
ploded and injured her; but the L.C.C. was held 
not to be liable. 


fe affords no comfort to an unsuccessful 


* * * 


Now—in a House of Lords case, A. C. 
Billings and Sons, Ltd. v. Riden (1957)—we have 
these forthright statements: “Malone v. Laskey 
was wrongly decided; and, in so far as Ball v. 
L.C.C. was based on Malone v. Laskey, it cannot 
be regarded as an authority”; and: “In my 
judgement Malone’s case ought to be over-ruled.”’ 

For, since the luckless suits of those two 
plaintiffs, the House of Lords has given its 
momentous decision about the snail in the gin- 
ger-beer bottle, or rather upon a preliminary 
point. And what a mighty volume of legal argu- 
ment raged over that point! There was, indeed, 
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quality. It willlast two lifetimes. It will always 
command a good second-hand price. It is a Joy 
to handle. But alas! purchase tax is slowly and 
inexorably killing the trade of the best gun- 
makers. f 

If you buy a new gun, no matter what price, 
make sure that it is fitted to suit you. A few 
trials with a try-gun will enable the gun-maker 
to ‘‘tailor”’ the gun to fit you like a glove. 

If you buy a second-hand gun you may well 
find a good old gun, 50 years old or less, of fine 
quality, at a price anything between £40 and 
£100. Not long ago I saw a pair of Purdeys sold 
in a village barber’s shop for £40! That happens 
once in a life-time. 

Many old guns are proofed for black powder 
only. Smokeless powder should therefore never 
be used inthem. The gun must be reproofed 
before you can be sure that it will not blow you 
up. Never buy a gun which does not bear 
a current proof mark. The proof marks are 
stamped on the barrel flats on the underside of 
the breech. Near them you will usually see 
stamped a fraction mark—e.g., 14 or 1}. This 
indicates the shot-load for which the gun is 
proofed. Fire nothing from it heavier than that 
load. Elsewhere the figures 2 ins., 2}ins., 23 ins. 
or 3 ins. denote the length of the chambers. 
Never fire a cartridge longer than that for which 
the chitmber is bored. 

Be sure to examine the face of the action 
surrounding the firing pin. If there is a heavily- 
marked ring round the pins or slight pitting, 
caused by the blow-back of gases, it means that 
the gun has fired many thousands of cartridges. 
Get a gun-maker therefore to examine the locks 
for hidden faults, and the “lumps” under the 
barrels to see if they are loose. If the barrels 
are heavily pitted, don’t buy. Pits, although 
they appear shallow, sometimes work “ under- 
ground” in the metal like wormholes in wood. 

Tap the barrels lightly to see if they “ring 
thin.”’ 
been bored out, the pits being thereby removed 
and the barrels being left smooth to the eye; but 
unduly thin. Use a barrel gauge to get the 
answer. 

Also hold the barrels close to your right ear 
and then tip them smartly up and down. If 
you hear a slight metallic rattle under the rib, 
it means that the rib is rusting where it joins 
the barrels. Particles of rust cause the slight 
rattle. I once knew a rib spring smartly away 
from the barrels and curve backwards almost 


By W. J. WESTON 


“much throwing about of brains.’”’ This was 
what the plaintiff said. A ginger-beer maker 
sold to a retailer a bottle of beer in which, un- 
known to anyone, was a dead snail. X bought 
the bottle and filled the glass of his lady-friend. 
She drank and, when her glass was being re- 
plenished, the remains floated out. As a result 
she became very ill. 

There was no contract between the lady 
and the maker; and the preliminary point was: 
“Did this, assuming that she could prove what 
she alleged, prevent her from getting compensa- 
tion from the careless maker?’’ The House of 
Lords, by a majority of three to two, said No. 
The maker, like everyone else, is under a duty 
to take care lest he injure his neighbour; and his 


neighbour is anyone who might reasonably be / 


expected to be injured by his lack of care. He 
puts into circulation a potentially dangerous 
thing; he is liable when possible becomes actual. 
The duty was expressed in this way by one of 
the majority Lords: “The manufacturer of pro- 
ducts, which he sells in such a form as to show 
that he intends them to reach the ultimate con- 
sumer in the form in which they left him, and 
with the knowledge that the absence of reason- 
able care in the preparation or in the putting up 
of the products will result in an injury to the 
consumer’s life or property, Owes a duty to the 
consumer to take that reasonable care.’ 
(Donoghue v. Stevenson, A.C., 1932.) 

The rule established by that case—that the 
range of persons to whom we owe a duty of care 
extends far beyond those with whom we have 
a contract—was applied in the Scottish case 


Sometimes heavily pitted barrels have, 


Ed 


like a whiplash, when both barrels were 

Further, look carefully down the | 
into a strong light. Examine them for 
dents which may have been raised o 
which are still there. A bulge near the 
usually means that.a cartridge has b 
which was too long for the chamber. 
bulges are dangerous. 

Examine the stock for minute 
especially at the grip. They spread. 
stock to-day costs from £15 to £60. M 
that the fore-end is not loose. It m 
tightly. Otherwise it may fly off when y 
jumping a ditch and you are left with a 
gun. 

Make sure that the action is tight. 
so, hold the gun firmly at the point of b 
with one hand, and strike the stock 
smartly with the other hand. Alterna 
grasp the barrels and work the stock t 
and that away from you. You will so 
any looseness at the breech. Open the 
then close it, and make sure that the automa 
safety catch returns to “safe” as you 
Check the firing pins and the ejecto 
extractors with a pair of dummy sna 
tridges. s 

When you have done all this, get son 
to hold his right forefinger in front of hi 
and bring the gun up, making sure that 
unloaded, on a dead-line with the forefinger. 
short, take an imaginary shot at the 
man’s eye. He will be able to see if you 
aiming dead-on his forefinger or not. Ifn 
there may be a slight degree of cast-off i 
stock which will make all the difference be 
hitting your birds and missing them. 

Most people require a straight s 
Many, however, need a degree of cast-off 
slight cant in the stock. A few require cr 
eyed guns or guns to shoot off the right shoul 
with the use of the left eye. Whatever y 
needs may be, the stock must fit you. Unles 
does, the best gun in the world can be useles 

Finally, before you buy a second-hand 
get your own gun-maker to “ vet”’ it for you.’ 
may spot a fault which you have not seen ¢ 
I have never thought of. 

As an afterthought, I cannot shoot ~ 
with a sunken rib; I prefer a raised rib with} 
large bead foresight. The raised rib se 
automatically to lead the eye to the bird, 
the large bead foresight is invaluable in dus 
moonlight, 


Mooney v. Lanarkshire County Council (1 
S.C.) to a builder’s liability. The tenant 
entered into occupation of a local authori 
house before the making of the front path 
been finished. A visitor coming in at 
tripped over a metal obstruction protru 
from the path and was injured. She was 
entitled to damages from the local authorit 
who were completing the path and had left 
obstruction unprotected and unlighted. ; 

She had no contract with the local aut 
ority; nor, since it was the tenant that o¢cupi 
the path, was she their licensee. ‘‘A party,”’ sa 
one of the judges, “invited to do work on a pat 
way on private ground, which pathway fo 
the access to the house from the public stre¢ 
and which he must know will be used, day ar 
night, by the tenant and his invitees ar 
licensees, owes a duty to all these persons to ¢ 
his work with reasonable care so that their pa 
sage may not be rendered perilous. If he erec 
a dangerous obstruction in the way, it must | 
made apparent, so that they, using due care f 
their own safety, may avoid the danger.” 

* Ke * 


And this most recent case reiterates t 
duty: a person executing building operations 
under a general duty to use reasonable care f 
the safety of those who he knows, or oug 
reasonably to know, may be affected by or | 
lawfully in the vicinity of his work. When, 
happened, for the purpose of his operations, | 
is obliged to make hazardous the ordinary acce 
to the house, he should provide a safe altern 
tive access. 


MYSTERY ON A 
| GLOBE 


1 the Hon. Mrs: C. D. L. Pepys 
%,—I was interested in Mr. G 
Bernard Hughes’s article Avt of the 
e-maker (July 4,) as I have a 
1 globe which has been in 
§ dossession of my family—Stonor— 
nany years. It is signed “‘I. Neale, 
imtee, Leadenhall Str. 1744.’ 
It is not mounted, but has a neat 
~ id ball at either pole. It fits into a 
wid-skin hinged case lined with 
enta velvet, similar to those in 
3 of the article. It is almost 
ches in diameter, and is coloured 
1 shades of green and pink. 
To my husband and myself the 
Ht interesting detail is the clearly 
ee Pepys Island in the general 
|nity of what are now the Falkland 
me | We have been unable to find 
yo q 


‘other reference to this island any- 

fees 

| Perhaps some reader will know the 

ois concerning this mystery isle, 

| Boumably named for Samuel Pepys. 
NADINE Pepys, 11, Berkeley-avenue, 

“ Juport, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 


" (RAB-APPLE IN A MILD 
- WINTER 


ot | © Overhanging the wall of our 
Jndon garden there is a fine old 
_ *\b-apple tree which gives us delight 
«'the year round. A variety of birds 
' 4st on the crabs in winter; in the 
‘i! Urd weather of February, 1956, the 
' Ve was regularly visited by a couple 
(fieldfares, positively identified from 
(rv window twenty feet away. 
, | Last winter there was no hard 
), ather in London and the birds were 
1 tempted to come. There was not 
_, 10ugh frost to bring the crabs down; 
‘all “Jey stayed on the tree and there they 
yoy vo ll are. In April the tree was a 
( jilliant sight, spotted with crimson, 
aite and green—the old fruit, the 
ii OSsom and the leaf-buds shining in 
\e sun together.—C. E. CARRINGTON, 
}, Holland Park-voad, London, W.14. 


ia ANTIQUITIES OF THE 

» die | SCILLY ISLES 

'(R,—I enclose photographs, taken 
st summer in the Scilly Isles, of two 
| the ancient monuments on St. 
lary’s and Tresco which since the war 
"ave been placed under the guardian- 
iip of the Ministry of Works. Though 
_ ere may be regrets for the feeling of 
iscovery in tangles of bramble and 
_racken, there is no denying that the 
rehistoric sites in particular are now 
auch more easily seen. One photo- 
ill raph shows one of the three cleared 
jurial chambers on St. Mary’s, which, 
im though rifled of contents, are attri- 
|) pated by analogy to the early Bronze 


| BRONZE AGE BURIAL CHAMBER ON ST. MARY’S, SCILLY ISLES. 
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CATERPILLAR OF THE DEATH’S-HEAD HAWK-MOTH FOUND 
IN A GARDEN NEAR HASLEMERE, SURREY 


See letter: Death’s-head in a Surrey Garden 


Age. Forty-five such vaults have been 
recognised in Scilly. 

On Tresco there are three out- 
standing fortifications which reflect 
another facet of the islands’ story— 
their strategic importance from Tudor 
times. The most spectacular work 
has been the cleaning of King 
Charles’s Castle overlooking New 
Grimsby harbour. This building is a 
picturesque symbol of official in- 
competence, since it appears that the 
gun-ports, one of which remains 
intact, were set at too low an angle 
to command the harbour. Conse- 
quently a new fort, Cromwell’s Castle, 
had to be built to replace it on the 
shore below. Like its counterpart, 
the Old Blockhouse overlooking the 
harbour on the east side of the island, 
this is believed to have been in use 
for about two centuries—M. U. 
Jones (Mrs.), Snowberry Cottage, 
Preston Wynne, Herefordshire. 


GIFT OF 100 DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


S1r,—Your delightful editorial note 
(August 15) on fountains and horse- 
troughs and the centenary of the 
modern drinking fountain brings to 
mind what seems to have been the 
most munificent installation of drink- 
ing fountains in their long history. 
This was the gift of one hundred of 
them to the City of Paris by Sir 
Richard Wallace (one of the origina- 
tors of the Wallace Collection), who 
also founded and endowed the Hert- 
ford British Hospital in the Rue de 
Villiers, built St. George’s Church in 
the Rue Auguste-Vacquerie and won 
the love of the French people for his 
services during the siege of Paris in 
1870-71. He is commemorated by the 
Boulevard Richard-Wallace, near one 
of his former Paris houses, the 
Ch&teau de Bagatelle. 


One hundred may not be an 
extraordinary number of drinking 
fountains in a great city, compared 
with cities of the East such as Cairo, 
which is said to have more than 
300. But as the gift of a single 
individual, Sir Richard’s donation 
appears to deserve particular mention 
in this centenary, which I suppose to 
be connected with the origin of 
London’s Metropolitan Drinking 
Fountain Association, founded in 
1859.—BuUCHANAN CHARLES, Stevens 
Memorial Library, North Andover, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


LONDON IN A GASCON 
FIELD 


Sir,—Your readers may like to know 
of a further link between Leybourne 
in Kent and Libourne in Gascony 
besides those mentioned in Maurice 
Beresford’s article (September 5). In 
the church at Leybourne may be 
found a window, unveiled in 1948, 
which shows the castle of Leybourne 
and the gate tower of Libourne. 

This window replaces one de- 
stroye! by enemy action, and has 
below this inscription: “ This window 
is the gift of members of the Laybourn 
family and the citizens of Libourne.”’ 

Also in this church is a memorial 
to William, Baron de Leybourne, the 
first English Admiral. He was the son 
of Roger de Leybourne, seneschal to 
Edward I, after whom the French 
town was named.—MarGARET Lay- 
BOURNE, Cefn Carnau, Llangibby, Usk, 
Monmouthshire. 


DEATH’S-HEAD IN A 
SURREY GARDEN 


S1r,—Your readers may be interested 
to see the enclosed photograph of a 
caterpillar of the death’s-head hawk- 
moth which was found near Hasle- 
mere—not a potato-growing district 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


—on August 25. The caterpillar was 
on dwarf beans in a garden, but 
may not have been feeding on this 
plant as it was restless and ‘obviously 
ready for pupation—a state it has now 
entered in captivity. 

It would be interesting to know if 
there are many reports of this large 
caterpillar this year, following the 
spectacular invasion of death’s-head 
hawk-moths last year.—JOHN CLEGG, 
(Curator), Haslemere Educational 
Museum, Haslemere, Surrey. 


PARASITES ON BIRDS 


Sir,—One recent winter I sadly 
watched our garden robin become 
more and more bare on the neck and 
shoulders, as described by your 
correspondent (September 5). When 
it disappeared finally in a cold spell 
I concluded that it had been killed by 
parasites. 

Last summer children brought 
me a young house-martin which they 
had found lying on the garden path. 
They had put it in a box and both 
box and bird were a mass of large and 
extremely lively parasites, rather of 
the appearance of small spiders. These 
had made the bird so weak or so 
frightened that it appeared to be 
unable to move, though it was 
uninjured. 

I tried first D.D.T. powder and 
then warm water containing a little 
disinfectant, but with no effect. I had 
finally to pick each of the creatures 
off with my fingers; the little bird lay 
still all the time. After it had dried 
out on a sunny window-sill (still 
making no move), I tossed it in the 
air and it flew off happily. 

Is any cure possible other than 
catching the affected birds and 
removing the parasites?—V. M. BuRN 
(Miss), Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


HOW LONG CAN A DOG 
REMEMBER? 


S1r,—The letter on a dog’s memory 
(August 29) reminds me of a story I 
was told some years ago. My inform- 
ant, a Hampshire county magistrate, 
had married a bride who was the 
owner of a spaniel which was 
desperately ill at the time of the 
wedding. : 

The bridegroom took it to a 
veterinary surgeon who lived not far 
away and begged him to try to save 
it, but, if in his opinion it was too far 
gone, to put it to sleep. The wife of 
the vet took a particular liking to the 
little dog and personally nursed it 
back to complete health. The newly- 
married couple were delighted on 
return from their honeymoon to find 
the dog welcoming them with all its 
former vigour. 

Some years 


passed, and the 


(Right) LOOKING DOWN TOWARDS CROMWELL’S CASTLE 


FROM KING CHARLES’S CASTLE, TRESCO 
See letter: Antiquities of the Scilly Isles 
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BRASS SKULL ABOUT 4} 


spaniel had no occasion again to visit 
the vet. Then the wife of the vet died 
and, as the funeral cortége proceeded 
from the house to the church, those 
who knew the spaniel recognised it as 
it joined the procession and followed 
to the churchyard. It then came 
home. 

My friend who related this inci- 
dent to me made no pretence to offer an 
explanation; nor could he accept one 
which merely claimed that the dog’s 
presence on the occasion was purely a 
coincidence.—ForESTER, Hampshire. 


THREE YEARS LATER 


Srr,—I was interested in the letter 
about a dog’s long memory (August 29). 
I had a very striking example of this 
in my own dog (half pure-bred spaniel). 
One year we motored to Scotland and 
stayed two nights and one day with 
friends near Dumfries. My dog made 
himself popular by catching a rabbit 
which had been devastating their let- 
tuces. He killed it and left it lying in 
one corner of the garden. 

Three years later we again 
motored to the same friend’s house. 
When I opened the car door on arrival, 
my dog shot out of the car, over the 
wall, and started hunting in the exact 
spot in the garden where he had killed 
the rabbit before.—R. PowELt (Mrs.), 
The Slade House, Froxfield, Petersfield, 
Hampshire. 


INS. HIGH 

CONTAINING A BELL AND CLOCKWORK 
MOTOR 

See letter: Skull with a Bell 
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SKULL WITH A 
BELL 


Sir,—I wonder whether 
any of your readers can 
suggest the use to which 
the rather gruesome ob- 
ject shown in the accom- 
panying photograph was 
originally put. 

The skull is made of 
heavy brass, measuring 
approximately 44 by 23 
inches. It contains a 
defunct clockwork motor 
attached to a bell, and 
the rod which apparently 
set it ringing projects 
from the hole in the fore- 
head. 

Our local antique 
dealer, beyond comment- 
ing that the object was 
about a century old and 
might have been an 
“attention wanted” de- 
vice, had no suggestions. 
—J. R. Exrison (Rev.), 
Holy Trinity Vicarage, 
Ripon, Yorkshire. 


BANTAMS FROM THE 
FORBIDDEN CITY 

From Mary, Lady de la Rue 

S1r,—I have what I believe is the only 
line of Imperial Chinese bantams in 
Britain. The birds were given to me 
45 years ago by Mr. Twining, our near 
neighbour, when we lived at Lockleys, 
Welwyn, Hertfordshire. 

His pioneering spirit led him at 
the age of 20 to travel extensively in 
Europe; but it was in China that his 
life’s work began when he set himself 
to study the growing, blending and 
export of tea. His efforts resulted in 
the investment of much English 
capital in the industry, and brought 
considerable prosperity to China. On 
his retirement 50 years later he was 
received in audience by the Dowager 
Empress. 

On arriving at the palace in 
Peking, he proceeded, escorted by two 
chamberlains, along galleries, and 
through state-room after state-room 
filled with superb furniture in red, 
blackand gold lacquer, and with price- 
less porcelain of many dynasties, per- 
fect in colouring and design. The 
wallpaper depicted flowers and ani- 
mals of every kind, and quaint hunting 


scenes. On the walls hung mirrors 
surmounted by eagles with out- 
stretched wings, and innumerable 


portraits of emperors and empresses 
in their imperial robes adorned with 


dragons and peacocks—the emblems 
of Imperial China. 

After an hour in this. unforget- 
table fairyland, two golden gates were 
flung open and he found himself in a 
small room where the Empress was 
seated on a golden throne. The 
Empress had a strong, clever face and 
was of medium height. Descending 
three golden steps, she held out 
her hand to him and 
said: “Mr. Twining, I am 
informed that you are 
leaving my Empire and 
returning to your Own 
country--England. The 
great work you have 
accomplished in your 50 
years’ sojourn in China 
is concluded; but before 
you depart I should like 
to make you a small pre- 
sentation with my grate- 
ful thanks.” She then 
ordered six _ ladies-in- 
waiting to bring in a 
golden cage containing 
five Imperial Peking ban- 
tams—two cocks and 
three hens—which she 
presented to her visitor. 
She told him that these 
bantams had been bred 
in her palaces for many 
dynasties and that he 
must cherish them. 

On his return to 
England, Mr. Twining 
telephoned to ask me to 
go and see him, as he had’ 
a small present for my 
children. When I ar- 
rived at his home he 
presented me with these 
Imperial bantams, none 
of which had ever before 
been allowed to leave the 
Imperial Palace. I accep- 
ted his gift with pleasure. 
Their descendants live with me still. 
I have bred from five generations 
and only twice crossed them with a 
brown bantam when I was unable to 
procure a white one. Their blood is so 
strong that there is practically no 
resemblance to any English strain. 
They live from 10 to 12 years; and my 
present breeding cock, whose photo- 
graph I enclose, is 12. Their feathers 
are white and very full on the neck, 
where they are fringed with black pin- 
feathers. The tail feathers usually fall 
over their backs, reaching almost to 
their heads. Their yellow unfeathered 
legs are very short, and their black- 
tipped wings reach the ground. 

These birds look one in the eye 


ae le 


. ; . ei 3 lal 
A PAIR OF PROCESSIONAL STANDARDS IN STOGURSEY CHURCH, SOMERSET. (Right) TH 
REVERSE SIDES OF THE STANDARDS 

See letter: Friendly Society’s Standards? 


~ about lawns and garden. Once at a din) 


i 


J 
a 


and are very decorative when walking 


ner party a guest went out unnoticed 
brought in a cock and placed it on ou) 
long refectory table, where it stooc 
looking round quite happily and neveiy) 
moving. When I called, it walked 
slowly up between all the dessert 
dishes and gave a crow.—Mary V¥4 
DE LA Rue, Longfield, Rusper, Sussex! 


IMPERIAL CHINESE BANTAM, WHOSE 
ANCESTORS CAME 45. YEARS AGO FROM 
THE IMPERIAL PALACE IN PEKING 

See letter: Bantams from the Forbidden City 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY’S 
STANDARDS? 


S1r,—In the fine Norman church at 

Stogursey, Somerset (two miles from 

the much-publicised Hinkley Point), 

are the standards of which both sides 

are shown in my photographs. The 

paintings suggest that they were 

intended for processional use (perhaps 
outdoor and secular rather than in 

church) by the local friendly society, | 
possibly about 1800. In the church I 
was told that little seems to be gener- 

ally known about them except that 

they were found a few years ago, not 

in the church, but in the cellars of 

Stogursey’s chief inn or hotel. Pre- 

sumably there are comparable stan- 

dards elsewhere.—WESTCOUNTRYMAN, 

Somerset. 


DECANTER FOR 
CHAMPAGNE 


Srr,—I was interested to see the pic- 
ture of the champagne decanter in 
Collectors’ Questions of August 15. 
My family have been agents for Pol 
Roger—the name engraved on the de- 
canter—since it was first shipped to this 
country, but a champagne decanter is 
new to me and I am not able to give 
any definite answers to your corres- 
pondent’s questions. I would, how- 
ever, like to make the following 
observations. 

First, the engraving is a later 
addition, as your correspondent sug- 
gests. The decanter may have been 
intended originally for still white 
champagne or, indeed, any white 
wine that needed cooling. Quite a lot 
of still champagne, white, grey and 
red, used to be made and exported up 
to about the 1870s. Second, still 
champagne was not normally shipped 
under brand name but under the name 
of the district from which it came. I 
do not believe Pol Roger ever shipped 
a still wine under their label. Third, 
the decanter must therefore have been 
used for sparkling champagne and the 
question why a sparkling wine should 
have been decanted remains. 

There seem to me to be three 
possibilities. First, in early times dis- 
gorging must have been an extremely 
difficult operation and the purpose of 
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They come each year ro nassau IN THE BAHAMAS 


There’s always another island over the horizon in this yachtsman’s paradise 
another big-fish record to crack .. . another film of underwater marvels 
to take and treasure .. . another Calypso singer enchanting the tropic night 
| another charming hotel on another of the happy islands where 
: you'll sample fine cooking from a different hand 
| and some of us come year after year because we like the life here, 
playing, swimming, sailing or just dreaming in the sun at 


in the Bahama Islands 


: enjoying the loveliest climate in the world 


AN EASY JOURNEY — ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


BAHAMAS GOVERNMENT INFORMATION BUREAU, 21 BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. MAYfair 0040 
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GIFT SHOP FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Cartier realise that many young people 
with excellent taste have moderate 
means. Hence the Cartier 
Gift Shop . . . where 
master-craftsmanship and moderate 
prices go hand in hand... 
for instance 


brooches from £60; rings from £30. 
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| SYMBOL OF THE TRIPLE RABBIT ON A CHURCH ROOF-BOSS AT SAMPFORD COURTENAY, DEVON, 


AND (right) ON THE CEILING OF A MANOR HOUSE NEAR EXETER 


‘a decanter might have been to avoid 


any deposit that had escaped this 
Second, one form of Victorian 
prudery was that no bottle should be 


| seen: a decanter for champagne might 
be a logical, if far fetched, develop- 
| ment of this. 


Third, as you yourself 
suggest, it might be with the object of 


| lessening the mousse in the same way 


as a swizzle stick is used to-day. On 
the other hand, the whole bottle 


| would be affected and spoiled, unless 


| one glass. 
| objected to, why not have a still or, as 


drunk very quickly, and not just the 
Also, if mousse were 


used to be obtainable, a crémant or 
semi-sparkling wine. Of one thing I 
am sure, and that is that the producers 


in France would regard the use of a 
decanter for their champagne with as 


much disfavour as they do the swizzle 
stick,—B. L. L. Reuss, London, W.1, 


A DANCING STOAT 


$1r,—Apropos of your letter, about a 
dancing weasel (August 29), on the 
edge of a field skirting a wood near 
here I saw a stoat dancing. Capering 
always around one spot, it careered 
madly backwards and forwards, fre- 
quently jumping about two feet ver- 
tically and somersaulting in mid-air; 
then it would roll on the spot and 
swirl round once more. There were 
one or two brief pauses in this tireless 


performance when it stood straight 


up like a little sentinel and surveyed 
the landscape. 

After watching for about eight 
minutes with glasses from a distance 
of 50 yards, I saw the stoat disappear 
into the wood and concluded that I 
should see it no more. I went to see 
if the spot held any clue of explana- 
tion, but nothing was there. I did see 
what was apparently the same stoat, 
however, running up the vertical 
trunk of a young oak, almost with the 
agility of a squirrel. It was quite 20 
feet from the ground. Unfortunately it 
must have got my scent, for it moved 
behind the tree and I saw it no more. 

High up in the branches of a tree 
growing close beside the oak was a 
large bundle of sticks, a squirrel’s 
drey, I think. Might one deduce from 
this incident that the stoat was after 
young squirrels and that it has be- 
come a valuable ally in the persecu- 
tion of the abominated grey? Is it 
generally known that stoats are able 
tree-climbers?—_ImocEn Drx, The Old 
Rectory, Badger, Wolverhampton. 

(Stoats regularly climb trees after 
prey, and we think it quite likely that 
it was after young squirrels.—ED.] 


PRAISE FOR A QUAY 
S1r,—The striking illustration of the 
Cobb at Lyme Regis, Dorset (July 18), 
reminded me of the appreciation 
which it met with nearly three cen- 
turies ago. Roger North accom- 
panied his brother Lord Guilford on 
the Western Circuit, and they were 
much impressed with the Cobb. 


See letter: Rabbits as Symbols 


The account of it is very full, and 
only one sentence can be quoted: 
“There is not any one like it in the 
world; for though it is an immense 
mass of stone, of the shape of a 
demilune, with a bar in the middle of 
the concave, no one: stone that lies 
there was ever touched with a tool, or 
is bedded in any sort of cement; but 
all, being pebbles of the sea, are piled 
up and hold by their bearings only, 
and the surfe plays in and out, 
through the interstices of the stone, 
in a wonderful manner’ (Lives of the 
Norths, I. 244, 1826). This would have 
been written about 1680.—G. E., 
Dunmow, Essex. 


COURTESY ON THE ROAD 
Sir,—In his article Courtesy on the 
Road (August 22), Mr. J. Eason 
Gibson has dealt with a point which 
badly needs clarifying, namely, the 
nature and purpose of signals by 
drivers. 

Many drivers seem to be under 
the impression that giving a signal 
justifies them in doing something that 
they are not otherwise entitled to do 
and in presuming to give orders to 
other drivers. It should be made clear 
that this is a dangerous fallacy. The 
commonest source of accidents is the 
occurrence of the unexpected, which 


‘it is the purpose of a signal to elimin- 


ate; the signal must be an announce- 
ment of intention and not a command. 
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When the other driver knows what 
you are going to do, it is for him 
to handle his vehicle accordingly, in 
his own way. 

I was working in the Ministry of 
Transport when the first Highway 
Code was produced and tried, un- 
successfully, to get this principle 
categorically stated in it. I hope that 
now, thirty-odd years later, Mr. 
Gibson or someone else who takes 
the same view will be more successful 
than I was in getting that done. 
—C. D. StTanLey, A pplethwaite Lodge, 
Windermere. 


A 17th-CENTURY CHEQUE 


Srir,—As the 19th-century charity 
receipt which was recently repro- 
duced (August 1) has aroused so much 
interest, I enclose a document of a 
different kind. It is a cheque dated 
1693, representing a payment to the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Burnet, a Master of 
the Charterhouse (1685). 


I do not know whether this £20 


from Lord Bolton concerned the Rev. 
Doctor’s duties at the Charterhouse. 
Perhaps Lord Bolton was a patron of 
Dr. Burnet’s literary labours, as, for 
example, his Avchaeologiae Philosoph- 
cae. 

The cheque is of considerable 
interest as denoting’ a Lombard- 
street banking firm of that era— 
Evance (Evans). From another 
cheque in my collection I see that 
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their precise address was ‘“‘At ye Sign 
of ye Black Boye in Lumbard Strete.” 

The form differs little from the 
present printed cheque except that 
banks do not now care for customers 


to assume the part of an ‘Assured 
Friend.’’ — WAYFARER, Lancing, 
Sussex. 


RABBITS AS SYMBOLS 


S1r,—It may seem strange to a genera- 
tion which has done so much to 
exterminate the rabbit that this animal 
was ever held in sufficient esteem to be 
used as a religious emblem. Numerous 
instances of the triple rabbit, with ears 
joined to form a triangle, can be found 
in prominent positions on church roof- 
bosses throughout the country. In 
Devon alone there are at least six 
—at Broad Clyst, Ilsington, North 
Bovey, South Tawton, Spreyton and 
Sampford Courtenay. My first photo- 
graph illustrates the last-named 
example of these carvings in oak. 

I have recently come across yet 
another example of this curious 
symbol, the predominant feature in 
my second photograph, on the plaster 
ceiling of a manor house near Exeter. 
For this reason I should be glad if any 
reader could tell me the source of the 
belief that this symbol is usually 
attributed to the Holy Trinity.— 
CreciL FRENCH, 26, Fairfield-avenue, 
Whipton, Exeter, Devon. 


FIRST AID ON FARMS 


Sir,—In Farming Notes (August 22) 
reference is made to the need for 
farmers to provide first-aid boxes, and 
mention is made of the need for action 
to be taken by the farmers’ organis- 
ations. May I point out that the West 
Riding North Area had a display out- 
side their hospital at the Yorkshire 
Show dealing with this point, but 
that farmers were not much inter- 
ested? Danger points on farms and 
samples of boxes prepared by the Order 
of St. John were shown. 

A leaflet has been prepared by the 
St. John Ambulance Association and 
Brigade in which it is pointed out that 
all over the country courses designed 
to help all who are engaged in farming 
to deal with simple injuries such as 
arise in a normal day’s work can be 
arranged. The Association deals with 
training and the Brigade continues the 
work. 

In case of difficulty application 
should be made direct to the Secretary, 
St. John Ambulance Association, 10, 
Grosvenor-crescent, London, S.W.1.— 
G. CRowTHER, Hon. Press Officer, 
Order of St. John, West Riding North 
Area. 
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CHEQUE DATED 1693 FOR A PAYMENT FROM LORD BOLTON TO THE REV. THOMAS BURNET 


See letter: A 17th-century Cheque 
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A FIRST CLASS REASON 
FOR BUYING RENAULT 


Wherever you go in Britain, you can relax when you go 
by Renault. For there is now a complete national 
network of Renault Service agents, ready and willing 
to meet your every need, with first-class after-sales 


service. In fact, Renault Service is all over Great Britain! 
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A full list of these Service agents may be had on request from Renault Ltd., Western Avenue, London, W.3 
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By MILES HADFIELD 


URING the present century we have, 

perhaps unconsciously, come to think of 
a hybrid plants as synonymous with the 
‘perabundance of novelties produced by 
brists, and if we are inclined to forget the large 
jumber of hybrids that arise among our wild 
ilants, we are even more forgetful of cross- 
_ reeding among trees. 
It is true that the study of these last has, 
ntil recent years, received little attention, 
fartly for the rather obvious reason that the 
 {fe-cycle of a tree is incomparably longer than 
_ hat of, say, a beardediris. Large numbers and 
/everal generations of plants can be raised and 
jtudied within a few years, but comparable 
york with trees may well take a man’s lifetime 
] ir even longer. 
| It has, however, long been accepted that 
‘nwo at least of our commonest street trees are 
aybrids. The London plane is almost certainly 
‘a cross between the American plane—a tree 
‘which does not usually prosper in Britain—and 
githe more famous Oriental plane. Dr. Augustine 
‘Henry, a pioneer in the study of hybrid trees, 
“eame to the conclusion that this union of the 
pa and Old Worlds took place at Oxford in 
sabout the year 1670. If this is so, then from it, 
_ of course, all London planes are descended, the 
‘majority (if not all) having been propagated 
vegetatively. 
| The common or European lime, with its 
_ distinctive burrs and bushy growths on the 
_ trunk, is regarded as a cross between the large- 
leaved and small-leaved limes. I must admit 
| that the occurrence of this hybrid had always 
| puzzled me, for I have never known the flower- 
' ing of the parents to overlap. In the Midlands, 
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A LUCOMBE OAK, A HYBRID BETWEEN THE CORK OAK AND THE 
TURKEY OAK. This tree was first grown by William Lucombe, an 18th-century 
nurseryman. From an engraving in J. C. Loudon’s Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum 
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TYBRID TREES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


MALE ITALIAN BLACK POPLARS (on left), 

TURNER’S OAK (left centre) AND A FEMALE 

LOMBARDY POPLAR (on right), THE POPLARS 

FLOWERED AT THE SAME TIME IN _ 1947, 

PRODUCING HYBRID SEEDLINGS. The Italian 

black generally flowers some time after the Lombardy, 
and such fertilisation is rare 


at least, the flowers of the large-leaved lime are fading as 
those of the hybrid open, whose blossoming in turn is 
succeeded by the small-leaved lime. There is a clear gap 
between the putative parents. Yet the seemingly impos- 
sible can happen, as is shown by the following account 
of what occurred in and around our garden. 

Towards the end of the last century my grandfather 
rightly concluded that in due course the town would 
reach and surround our house. Against this contingency 
he planted mixed poplars, bought cheaply at sales, in 
rather large numbers around our garden. Most, of course, 
had to be felled, but we are left with a few. The most 
important group consists of several Italian black poplars. 
(This tree, probably also a hybrid between New and Old 
World species, is known only in the male form; that is, 
it always carries pollen-bearing flowers.) Barely 50 yards 
to the south-west (now in neighbouring gardens) are 
several trees of the native English black poplar, all of 
which happen to be females. And about 120 yards to the 
north-west is one of the few remaining trees of a line of 
what is generally called the female or giant Lombardy 
poplar. (This, also possibly a hybrid, is as the name 
implies, always female; the true Lombardy, of more 
slender growth, is always found in cultivation as a male.) 

For a good number of years I have noted—not, I 
must admit, with scientific accuracy—the dates when 
these trees extend their catkins and flower. This happens 
practically simultaneously on the English black and the 
female Lombardys, generally between the middle and 
end of March. The Italian black follows in early April. 
Therefore, males and females do not coincide, and conse- 
quently seed is not produced by the female trees. (The 
seed of poplars is conspicuous from the down that sur- 
rounds it.) 

But in 1947 a strange thing happened. During the 
first week of June the English black poplars became 
covered with what looked like sheets of cotton-wool 
which, shortly, broke away and drifted over the garden. 
Within a few days the whole place was scattered with 
seedlings. I then found that the female Lombardys were 
also carrying seed. I collected and germinated seed from 
both sources—an interesting experience, as the seed 
germinates within a few hours. 

I knew that this had never happened before, though 
the trees had been flowering for at least 30 years, for the 


C 


LEAVES OF (a) TURKEY OAK, (b) CORK OAK AND (c) THE 
HYBRID LUCOMBE OAK. The last is after Loudon 


occurrence is spectacular and could not be 
missed. On looking up my records, I found that 
I had noted that all the trees were in flower 
more or less contemporaneously during the last 
two weeks in April, and that during that period 
the wind had been from an easterly quarter. 
The reason of the delayed flowering was, of 
course, the prolonged and bitter cold of early 
1947. 

That this explanation is the true one is, I 
think, confirmed by the fact that in the subse- 
quent years the male and female trees have 
never again flowered together, and no more 
seed has been produced. I suppose a statistician 
could work out the odds on the two factors—the 
weather to bring about exceptionally late and 
simultaneous flowering, and a wind in the right 
direction—occurring again. My guess is that 
they would be pretty long. 

Another tree that came from the same sale- 
rooms and was planted about our garden is a 
charming small oak, a hybrid between the ever- 
green ilex and our common English oak. Oaks 
are notoriously promiscuous, and this attractive 
tree, one of several hybrids at one time de- 
servedly popular among gardeners but now 
neglected, is called Turner’s oak after an Essex 
nurseryman, Spencer Turner, who is said to 
have raised it in the late 18th century. 

As we have seen, the origin of the older and 
better known hybrid trees is obscure. But the 
history of one of these oaks, the Lucombe oak, 
is an exception, and is well authenticated. 

In its original form this handsome tree is 
now uncommon, but.descendants raised from its 
acorns and bearing a good deal of resemblance 
to their parent as well as some marked differ- 
ences are quite often found in parks and old 
gardens, particularly in the south-western and 
south-eastern counties. They are all now 
generally, but not strictly accurately, called 
Lucombe oaks. 

In about 1762 William Lucombe, a nursery- 
man of St. Thomas, Exeter, noticed among some 
seedlings an oak that was quite different from 
its fellows. All had been raised from acorns 
collected from a Turkey oak, near which grew a 
cork oak. It was apparent that the oddity was 
intermediate between the two, and that hybridis- 
ation had occurred. The hybrid showed excep- 
tional vigour in its growth and carried its leaves 
well into the winter. Lucombe realised its 

value, and began at once to take scions and graft 
them on to Turkey oak stock. In April, 1772, 
the Lucombe oak—for so the hybrid was called 
—received a good deal of publicity when John 
Campbell read to the Royal Society a letter he 
had received from John Zephaniah Holwell 
describing the new tree and its origin. These 
facts given by Holwell were confirmed, and the 
later history of the tree described, in a letter 
written to J. C. Loudon in 1837 by Robert 
Pince. Pince was William Lucombe’s grand- 
son, and then in partnership with his uncle, 
Lucombe’s son, now a man of 85. This Lucombe, 
whose Christian name seems unrecorded, re- 
membered the circumstances of the early history 
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of the original tree, and 
from him Pince obtained 


tion, which was, of 
course, amplified by his 
own later experience. 
The most remark- 
able feature of the 
seedling, beyond its 
handsome, almost ever- 
green foliage, was its 
distinctive form and 
rapid growth. It grew 
with a single straight 


leader; “straight and 
handsome as a fir,” 
Holwell described it. 


The leader showed no 
tendency to fork, and 
began growth in May, 
and—this is the unique 
feature—continued 
growing throughout the 
summer without the 
check that occurs be- 
tween the spring growth 
and the Lammas shoots 
of the common oak. 

When the original tree was 20 years old it 
girthed about 3 ft. William Lucombe, who had 
by then distributed his grafted trees extensively, 
was now an old man, and he had it cut down and 
sawn into planks for his coffin. But, contrary to 
his anticipations, he continued hale and hearty, 
and used the planks for another purpose. When 
well past the age of 90, however, he had another 
specimen cut down and sawn into planks which 
he kept under his bed. At last, “‘inside those 
planks, over which for many years he had 
reposed, he was at last put to rest, at the 
advanced age of 102 years.” 

The firm sowed many acorns from the 
original tree and its grafted progeny, and soon 
discovered that the seedlings never precisely 
resembled the parent. The most important 
difference seems to be that rarely, if indeed 
ever, is the rapid growth and distinctive form 
of the true Lucombe oak transmitted to its off- 
spring. These distinguishing characteristics are 
shown in the fine en- 
graving published in 
Loudon’s Arboretum et 
Fruticetum Britannicum. 
This was made from a 
grafted tree in Lucombe 
and Pince’s Exeter nur- 
sery. It was then 35 
years old, 50 ft. high, 
8 ft. 6 ins. in girth at 1 ft. 
high, and with a head 
of branches 38 ft. in 
diameter. Pince empha- 
sises the fact that only 
by vegetative propaga- 
tion could they repeat 
this remarkable vigour, 
though the firm also 
selected some of its 
seedlings on account of 
their interesting foliage, 
which they named and 
propagated. These 
younger trees: are not 
infrequently found 
growing, the graft some- 
times still visible. They 
generally hold their 
leaves even longer than 
the true Lucombe, and 
the bark is much more 
corky. In the original 
hybrid, this corkiness is, 
one might say, just 
about half-way between 
the two parents. It 
seems, however, that 
most of the so-called 
Lucombe oaks that one 
finds to-day are raised 
from acorns, for seldom 
does one find an ob- 
viously grafted tree. 

H. J. Elwes, Alex- 
ander Howard and other 
authorities have found 
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the following informa- 


the wood of the true Lucombe to be clo: 
grained, heavy and sound; and, but for t! 
difficulty of propagation, its rapid growth mig} 
make it a valuable timber producer. Ay 

If the Lucombe oak is a might-have-be| 
in the eyes of foresters, two other trees thi 
originated in the same way—as chance seedlin| 
from trees planted in juxtaposition—show mo 
promise. One is the now well-known Dunke}_ 
larch, which is’a cross between the Europed 
and Japanese larches. In it the Orient and ti} 
Occident became united in Scotland. The othe} 
more recent and as yet without a popular nam} 
is Cupressocyparis leylandii, whose parents aj} 
the macrocarpa of suburban hedges and t 
Nootka cypress. Though both of these 
native to the Pacific coastal districts of No 
America, they do not grow within many mil¢ 
of each other. In this case, the union too} 
place at Leighton Hall, near Welshpool ij 
Montgomeryshire. Both these hybrids, unlikj 
the Lucombe oak, are relatively easy and chea 
to propagate. 

In recent years man has taken a far greate|_ 
interest than formerly in breeding trees and th) 
problems of hybridity. Poplars in particula] 
have received attention. Here the aim of th) 
raisers is twofold—to obtain exceptionally fas 
growth and at the same time to eliminate th) 
physiological defects that at present seen| 
complementary to it. p 

It cannot be said, however, that the con; 
scious efforts of man have yet surpassed thé 
hybrids that he has brought into being by 
accident. But research and experiment have 
certainly produced some interesting results. 11 
is now believed, for instance, that the mountair} 
hemlock of western North America is not a tru 
species, Tsuga mertensiana, as it is always 
thought to have been, but the result of a natural 
cross between the western hemlock, Tsugal 
heterophylla, and the Sitka spruce, two trees) 
quite well known in Britain. And, in the course) 
of recent experiments, | 


it seems that the} 
Colorado white fir (Abies concolor) or at least 
something closely resembling it may have been} 
‘produced as the result of a man-made cros 
between Abies lowiana and Abies grandis, tw 
other Pacific conifers. 


BOLE OF A LUCOMBE OAK, SHOWING THE CORKY 
APPEARANCE 
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Capacious boot sensibly designed 
so that every cubic inch of space 


can be put to good use. 
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The success of the year 


The Victor recaptures the thrill you had 
with the very first car you owned. It’s 
excitingly new in design, in detail, in 
performance. 

Look at its line, low, graceful and sleek. 
Then take it on the road. It’s the first of its 
class to have all-synchro gears. The engine 
sweeps you up to 50 m.p.h. in 144 seconds 
and will take you on to over 75 m.p.h. And 
how easily the steering responds. How 
surely the brakes come into play. How well 
the car holds the road. How economical it 
is on fuel. True Vauxhall value ! 


The panoramic windscreen — first of its 


THE VAUXHALL 
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Panoramic windscreen, 
wrap round rear window and 
wide side windows give you full- 


circle vision from the driving seat. 


kind in the country—and the wide windows 
give full-circle vision. There’s luxury room 
for four adults and plenty of space in the 
boot for their luggage. Then the details : 
stainless steel window mouldings, easy- 
release handbrake, new switching system. 
It’s a thrilling car to own. 

The Victor costs £498 (+ P.T. £250.7.0); 
the Victor Super with its extra luxury 
features and choice of eight colours, 
£520 (+ P.T. £261.7.0). The 1958 Victors 
are in the showrooms now. Your Vauxhall 
dealer will be pleased to provide further 


details and arrange a trial run. 


36.96 M.P.G, 


Luxury room for four R.A.C.-OBSERVED TEST 


Bs, 


adults. Space for three : Pie 
, : “Tn an R.A.C. observed fuel con- 
children to fidget in the sumption test over a distance of 
Backs 2,268-7 miles in Britain, France 
and Switzerland a Vauxhall 
Victor saloon returned 36-96 
m.p.g. at an average speed of 

35°2 m.p.h.”” 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED «+ LUTON = BEDS 
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For over 30 years Dynatron have produced quality receivers; 
these new models are a further advancement incorporating all the 
advantages, technical developments and skill acquired from this 
wide experience. If you are of discerning taste and are satisfied 
only with the very best, you will appreciate the outstanding 
quality of Dynatron television and radiogramophones. 
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~ 21” high definition television console, giving reception of the 
alternative television programmes and V.H.F. radio broadcasts. 
ge Every conceivable device to eliminate interference. 10” loud- 
a My Gordan tefieys : speaker coupled to an excellent amplifier ensures high quality 
sound. Craftsman built cabinet in ‘Queen Anne’ style designed 
to blend with elegant furniture. Available in walnut or mahogany 
veneers. 203 gns. 


“BERKELEY’ RGI1A 


15-valve high fidelity chassis incorporating 5 wave bands 
including V.H.F (FM). Controls include bass, treble, volume 
and input selector. Automatic four-speed record changer with 
variable reluctance pickup. Triple loudspeaker system. Luxuri- 
ous cabinet in walnut or mahogany veneers. 209 gns. 


Summer-time recipe for 
the party spirit! 
GORDON’S REFRESHER Pour one cocktail glass of Gordon’s into 


2 a large glass. Add one ice-cube and a dash of lime. Top up with 
a Ginger Beer according to taste. Wonderfully thirst-quenching! 


. With a bottle of Gordon’s on hand you have the making of 
many long, cool summer drinks—and you have the party 
spirit! Why do so many people keep some Gordon’s in the © : 
house? Because it is the only drink they can give to all their . 
friends in just the way they like it—long, refresh- 
ing and sweet, or short and dry; topped up with 
tonic, ginger beer or soda water; with vermouth, 
lime or orange squash; or as the ‘‘Heart of a Good 


Write for details 
of the Dynatron range and the : 
name of your nearest Dynatron Authorised Dealer, 


ATRON 


DYNATRON RADIO LTD., Department N.17, Maidenhead, Berks. 
RT 304 


OY APPOINTMENT 


Cocktail”. This summer, alwayS Keep SOME termes me ovcen 


Gim DISTILOERS 


Gordon’s in the house. TANQUERAY GORDON 6 C0.LID_ 


9 * 
Gordon's is the party spirit 


* ask FOR IT BY NAME 
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CRICKET AT CORFU = 38; maurice srown 


|| NORFU was our third port of call during the We landed; the heat of the earth bounded runs uphill round the little blue bay with its 
Bw Mediterranean Fleet's second summer up at us, and a crowd of young men and boys bathing huts and slab-stoned beach. 
~~") cruise. We had disported ourselves, in surrounded us. They took hold of our watches, On the corner were two pubs. The first 
CP |mpany with the crews of two other frigates, felt the cloth of our shirts and thrust forged was ready for the fleet. Outside was a huge 
‘Venice and Bari; and the morning before the drachma notes and German pounds into our notice—‘‘ Dirty Dick’s—English Spoken’ ’—and 
aa ‘Iden island had resolved itself out of the hands. from the bar came the sound of an old gramo- 
‘immer of heat and the back-cloth of the “For that watch I give you two hundred phone playing well-scratched American dance 
; ple hills and mountains of Albania and thousand drachma, yes please?’’ . tunes and English voices singing. We came 
» ‘eece, which had risen piled and mounded, “No, a million.” abreast of its door and looked into its cave-like 
!\ "arp and round, out of the strident blue sea. Ones depths. Even in the gloom of the outer bar we 
_\ 4) The dropping of our anchor had brought up “This please, your shirt, how much, could see little but the white and blue of 
_t “le dirt from the bottom, paper, bits of fish and Johnny?”’ British uniforms. A flushed face came round the 
; } ooze of mud, and, as the discolorations and “You have nice blankets, boots, you doorpost, the face of one of our middle-aged and 
|th had drifted away, we had looked over to have se less disciplined engine-room ratings. 
Die rise of Cape Sidero and the grey of the “We buy anything you bring. From us, “There’s no need to go any further, boys,” 
\ttadel. Before us were the brilliant white of the fine wine, honey. Oh, no, money no from you, he yelled. ‘“‘The booze here is lovely, and the 
reek town and the high tower of St. Spiridion. good coat, shirt i man’s honest!’’ 
‘0 the left and out of sight was Kastrades Bay “One blanket, one fine Greek girl.”’ Up the steep hill with the tickle of sweat 


running down our backs, past the 
cream-and-milk coloured houses, 
the dusty green trees and the in- 
creasing spaces and rubble in which 
the playing children, grey with 
dust, stopped their games and 
stared or, smiling and waving, cried 
out the universal greeting—‘“‘Hallo, 
Johnny!” 

And then St. Nicolo’s Point, 
a rocky spike jutting into the sea, 
was far below our roadway, and 
we walked under the archway by 
the rusty-pink Royal Palace on 
to the Esplanade. 

The Esplanade is a great open 
space bounded to seaward by the 
Fortrezze Vecchia, built, so they 
say, by the invading Vene- 
tians on its rocky mound which 
was later hollowed out for living 
quarters by the British, when they 
took over the island and ruled it. 
Opposite are an avenue of cooling 
trees, a road and then the edge of 
the body of the town, a long 
straight terrace with the first 
floors extending above and beyond 
those on ground level, supported 
by thin pillars and forming a one- 
sided loggia, where one can walk 
in the shade and look at the shops, 
or sit outside the cafés, drinking, 
Nise xiv ae if one is lucky, cool white wine 
|THE VIEW FROM THE CITADEL AT CORFU ACROSS THE ESPLANADE TO THE TOWN. called theotoki, or red lavranos. 


| i een at from the author’s flotilla and a local eleven here, too, are the trays of halva, 
| The Esplanade was the scene of a cricket match between a team fror Donel Gonteetion jaaemee 


— . = DTS 2 Spe 


' with its shining houses and cool groves and “What, a blanket for that!’’ the rating honey, crushed almonds and ground sesame- 
i from it, lifting over the Cape, the gaunt yellow- pointed at a doll. seed. ; 
| green mountains. We could smell the resin from The Greeks laughed; it was a great joke. But it was the cricket-pitch that drew our 
the trees. “No, no, fine Greek girl, my sister.”’ eyes, SO we walked towards a small tent, 
| “Tt looks like Southend to me,” a rating “Do you think that’s our transport?’’ the obviously the pavilion, set up under the trees. 
|said, “except for that bit of Hastings cricket captain said. He was looking at an The Esplanade was a flat area of hard- 
| thrown in,” ex-American Army truck with a Greek naval baked, dusty soil from which grew, between a 
Now, on the following afternoon, we had driver. We went up to him in a body with the million sharply projecting stones, occasional 
| passed Forth—the submarine depét ship— crowd of laughing pesterers pulling at our tufts of short, dry grass. The wicket itself was 
| which had arrived before us and were bouncing sleeves and offering all the delights of Corfu for matting, but its uneven and bulging surface 
| towards the town in the motor-cutter after our cast-off garments. showed that the stones beneath had not been 
| calling on the other two frigates to collect We climbed into the truck, but the driver removed. — , ' Pil. 
| members of the flotilla’s cricket-team, and play removed us with every gesture of disfavour and “An interesting pitch, I should say,”’ said 
a match against a local team. The floor-boards drove away. our captain. 
| were covered with bats and pads, and one We were saved by a very small, dark brown tant Local knowledge should pay, I should say, 
|| P.O.’s trouser-pockets bulged with two cricket- boy who was in bathing pants so torn that they _ sir! ; 
| balls, for the Greeks had expressly asked us to in no way hid his nakedness, and who, although It was at this moment that two things 
bring cricket balls with us, as the half-dozen the he looked like a shorn angel, was undoubtedly happened. First, an elderly man in a flopping, 
island owned were in a sad condition. not angelic in his behaviour. yellow straw hat walked up to the matting, 
The sun hit at us, and for the first time “You want?’’ he said. regarded it with love, and began to sweep it 
| during the cruise the glare from the sea and the ‘Cricket; where do they play cricket?’’ | with a stiff, household broom. Second, a 
whiteness of the buildings we were nearing “Cricket.’’ He seized a bat and took up his _ smiling, white-clad gentleman, wearing a brown 
brought water to our eyes. stance, and played quite a respectable stroke at and pink caricature of a cricket cap with an 
As we approached, the neatness of the town an imaginary ball. enormous peak, approached us and with both 
when seen from the anchorage began to dis- “I show.’ At this moment one of Forth’s hands extended, welcomed us to Corfu. 
integrate. We passed a jetty, square blocks of motor-boats came alongside the quay, and all The captain am I, sir,” he said. The 


stone tumbled and untidy, fallen and useless. the Greeks, except our small boy and an old captain of the Corfu Byron Cricket Club. The 
The corners of those partly submerged were man with long, drooping moustaches and wicket will soon be prepared for our game. 
green with weed, anda danger toany unknowing sponges hung about him, left us in a rush to Come, please, to the cool of the tent where we 


sailor. We came to the small square basin and attack their new victims. , write the teams for the scorers.” 

before us was a row of slim houses, predomi- “You want stamps, sponges, pound notes?’’ The rival captains and the two scorers bent 
nantly Greek, but Italianate in feeling. At odd said the old man. over the score-books. The Greeks found the 
intervals a house had been plucked out like a “No, cricket.” naval names difficult to write. The Scottish 
tooth. “Bombs, I suppose,” said an engineer “Cricket. All right, all right, cricket over leading seaman, who was to score for the 
officer, the team’s captain. ‘‘Of course, they  there.”’ frigates, gasped. 

had a pretty tough time: first the Italians, then We walked along the quay and turned I'll call them one to eleven, sir, but I 


the Germans and then us and the Americans.’”’ _ sharp left on to the road—the Sulle Mura—that don’t know about bowlers’ names,” he 
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said. ‘That writing does not mean a thing 
to me.” 

“Excuse, please,’ interrupted a soft voice. 
“Little English I speak, but I write more good.” 
These are the names he wrote and I feel they 
should be known, for in three matches they beat 
the Royal Navy soundly and efficiently: Zecos, 
Criticos, Gonstis, Costeletos, Monsouris, Scour- 
tis, Papandodados, Agious, Condogeorsos, Scou- 
pouras, Aramidis. 

Out on the pitch the old man was having 
difficulty with the stumps. He was trying his 
hardest to hit them into the rock-like soil with 
a large hammer. 

“Tt’s like concrete under the matting,” 
said a P.O. 

“Please’’—it was the Greek captain— 
“there will be some delay, the vollimia, they are 
not.” 

“ Rollinia?’’ 

“The little woods, that go above.’”’ We 
thought. Then someone with his wits less burnt 
away by the sun found the answer. 

“They’ve lost the bails.” 

“O.K., O.K., it is the bails, yes. But we 
find.” His team started turning over the old 
oddments of cricket paraphernalia in a long bag 
which must have arrived with the British more 
than a century before. 

“Tt looks more than twenty-two yards,” 
I said. ‘‘I never saw a wicket as long as that.”’ 

STts O:1G; sins ustrode abouts 

The engineer officer came up to his team. 
He knew the men from his own ship, of course, 
but this was a flotilla team. 

“Which of you chaps bowl?’’ he asked. 

“T do, sir, and Black there.” 

“Fast or slow?’’ 

“T’m medium, sir; he bowls curly ones.” 

“T reckon they’ll all curl on this pitch.” 

The Greek captain came up again; his 
smile was more broad than ever. 

“We find, but now we wait our umpire.” 

“Oh! we can lend you one.” 

“No, please, we wait our umpire.”’ 

“Just as you like.” 

“We toss, please, left or right?’’ Both his 
fists were closed, and he held them out before 
him, knuckles uppermost. It was obvious one 
contained something, and the other did not. 

CEILS 

“O.K., you're right. You go in, yes?’’ He 
dropped a pebble to the ground. 

“Yes, we'll bat.’’ 

“We wait for umpire.” 

We waited. 

“T think fielding is going to be interesting.”’ 

“Yes, the ground’s full of flint. They beat 
the Forth.” 

“Did they? You shouldn’t have told us 
that. Don’t tell the opening batsmen.”’ 

We all laughed and even that effort brought 
the sweat beading out of our skin. 

“But if they’re the only team on the island, 
they can’t have much practice.” 

“There’s another one, Shelley, or Keats or 
something, a poet’s name, anyhow.” 

The umpire arrived. His cream-coloured 
shirt hung outside his yellow linen trousers; the 
tails of the shirt almost came down to his knees, 
and served as the regulation white coat. 

“We play,’ he shouted, and our opening 
batsmen walked out of the trees’ shade on to the 
field of battle. A little cheer rose from the 
British ranks. 

“Come on, the frigates.” 

The Greek crowd, which consisted largely 
of small boys, howled in opposition, and the 
soft kind voice which belonged to the Greek 
who had helped our scorer murmured in my ear: 

“Please to come to the shade under the 
- trees. This tent, do you say, is hot.” 

He smiled at me; a slow, expanding, bland 
smile. His light jacket was hung on his shoul- 
ders; its empty arms drooping over his elbows. 
~ A water-starved flower was held between his 
lips. He pulled back a chair beside a round iron 
table, and with a slight inclination of his head 
bowed me into it. The economy of his move- 
ment was revealing. 

“We watch, yes?’’ He clapped his hands; a 
waiter arrived. 

“A nice drink, coffee or lemonado. Wine, 
perhaps?’’ 


“Have they vetsina?’’ I asked. They 
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hadn’t, and a fizzing lemonade was put before 
me. 

- “Now we watch. They start. 
Mr. Papandodados, who throws the ball. 
do you say?’’ 

“Bowl,” I said. 

“Yes, who bowl. Heis, as you say, a devil.” 

He was. His first ball hit a bump, but as it 
sailed over the Navy’s opening batsman’s head, 
he got a touch. The ball flew over the wicket- 
keeper, over a most essential long-stop, and 
was gone. They ran four, and as the ratings 
cheered, the Greeks respectfully clapped. 

The second ball was somehow played to 
where one might expect to find a fine-leg. Two 
runs. 

“He is expert. A sotto gamba; that is what 
he hit. Past his leg, you understand.”’ 

It was later that I discovered that a sotto 
gamba was a leg-glide. 

Two more runs were scored, and then a 
great shout went up. The stumps were spread- 
eagled. 

“This is sad for you,’ my friend laughed. 
‘He is ‘how’s that,’ is not that so?’’ 

He looked questioningly at me. 
not say he is ‘how’s that’?’’ he asked. 

I explained that we used the phrase as a 
question, not as a fact; that we said when the 
stumps were uprooted, the ball caught or the 
leg before, a simple “Out.” 

“When the English built our castle,’ he 
pointed over the Esplanade to the Fortrezza, 
“they said ‘He’s how’s that,’ not ‘out.’ But you 
understand.” 

The opening batsman was, back with the 
team,-explaining. “You don’t know what the 
ball is going to do. It’s all right if you 
hit them. But don’t try and play cricket, Tom, 
Good luck.” 

Tom went with the score at twelve, caught 
and bowled by the “devil’’ bowler, and the 
third and fourth wickets fell at fifteen. Our star 
batsman left at sixteen, and only a captain’s 
innings and a brisk twenty-one by a tough 
stoker brought the score up to the semi- 
respectability of fifty-seven for seven. 

It was when the seventh wicket fell that I 
first noticed the score-board. 

To our right, on the other side of the tent, 
was a crowd of small brown boys, and from 
time to time my subconscious mind had regis- 
tered the fact that one or two of them stood up 
and, as they shouted, they gesticulated with 
their hands. Distant squeaking yells had 
answered their calling. 

As our captain returned, to hand his bat to 
the next man in, the pantomime started again. 
My eyes followed the gaze of the near-by 
prancing boys and I saw it. 

“Tt’s like a pawnbroker’s sign upside- 
down,”’ I said. 

“More like an ace of clubs, I should say, 


»” 


This is 
How 


a” 


“ You .do 


sir. 

There in the heat-waving distance stood the 
score-board. It was, as my rating friend had 
said, an ace of clubs, or clover-leaf, cut out of 
tin and supported on a five-foot pole, the end of 


,which was driven into the soil. The three round 


petals were some eighteen inches in diameter; 
the single one above showing the total score and 
the two below telling on the left the number of 
wickets down and on the right the runs. made 
by the last player. 

“Have you noticed how-often they change 
it?” I asked. 

“At the fall of every wicket. The scorer 
tells these boys here, they shout out the score, 
and the lads over there change the board when 
they feel like going out into the sun.” 

I turned to talk to the friendly plump 
Greek beside me. His eyes were smiling and I 
thought to myself that his understanding of 
English was far greater than his ability to speak 
our language. ‘“‘ You see,” he said, “‘it is pleasant 
to be slow in the sun.” 

“Will you have a drink,” I asked, and 
offered him a cigarette. 

“No, thank you. I do not smoke, I do not 
drink, I do not work. But, two times a year, 
I watch cricket.” 

A cheer rose from the Greeks, a groan from 
the naval onlookers. My Greek slowly clapped 
his hands, and then wiped the sweat from them 
with a spotless white silk handkerchief. 
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bottle. It is the right price.” 


“Fifty-nine vonia, it is not suffice 
will have victory. Papandodados, is he not, 
I say, a devil bowler? That last man yj 
‘how’s that,’ neck and crop. Oh, yes! I re 
English books. It was, as we say, a primo sal 
yes; a primo salto.” : 

A little research showed a primo salto to| ] 
a yorker. t 

The Greeks went in to bat; they had ¢} 
eyes of huntsmen, and played cricket as thou’ 
it was a game of rackets. They jumped doy 
the wicket and hit the ball before it bounc} 
this way or that on the uneven surface.- Thi 
drove it high into the open spaces, for they knd_ 


that to play it along the ground was in { 
probability to lose runs, as the ball would j 
hindered on its way by projecting stones or t|_ 
little islands of grass. If they missed the bal 
they scampered with laughs of joy, their shir) 
tails flying and the dust rising about their fee) 
comforting themselves, no doubt, that tij_ 
awkward rise of the ball from the wicket woul) 
three times out of four, defeat the unhapy| 
wicket-keeper, as well as themselves. 

The SCORE Mae twenty-two when their al ] 


should be, ‘on the boundary. 
“We will win. 
“Yes, I think you will.” 
We were interrupted by a very perturbe| 
radar mechanic from our frigate. | 
“Do you know anything about the mone 
here?’’ he asked me. 


wants some more!’’ 
“Beer is very expensive, ” 
“T should say so. 
“Please, IT help. I shall see.’ ih 
My Greek called the waiter, who looked 
like any other Greek waiter one has seen in th] . 
cities of the world. There was a good deal o} 
gesticulation. The waiter smiled; our friend) 
smiled; the waiter shrugged his shoulders anc) 
went away to serve a clamouring customer a 
another table. 


I said. 


“That's fourteen thousand for two botties| 
It’s worse than Italy. Still, thank you foj| 
trying.” | 
“Yes, three-and-sixpence a bottle,” I said) 
“T should try the local vino, Ted; it’s quite 
good, and it’s a lot cheaper.” 

“JT should hope so 

Another sailor joined us and sat down; he 
came from the North Country. “They’ve got} 
the right idea. We played back to them, they) 
play forward. That was a strange one! Plays) 
to mid-on and he scores three through his legs.”’ 

“Tt all counts.’ 
“Where's this wind come from—and the| 
dust?’’ 

It came from nowhere; there was not a 
cloud in the clear sky and yet the wind came 
rushing across the Esplanade with the force of 
a full gale. With it came a wall of dust that: 
grew as the thrusting air picked up the sandy 
covering of the pitch. The players were shadows 
in the blown yellow-red murk, strange lopsided | 
figures running for shelter with their clothes. 
ballooning from their bodies as the hot wind. 
filled their shorts, trousers and shirts, or whipped: 
off their cricket caps. | 

Before they got to the cover of the tent, it 
was all over. The dust cloud had passed the 
pink of the Royal Palace and the wind, had 
gone. 

When they settled down to play again, after 
glasses of fizzy lemonade, the score was fifty- 
three, and only three wickets were down. 

‘“Seven—all right. Then I show you Corfu, 


yes?’’ 

“Thank you. That’s four of them; nice 
stroke, too.” 

“He was in England at school.” 

“T see.”’ 


A scarlet-faced and exhausted seaman 
bowled a wild ball, almost a wide; the batsman 
just touched it and ran the three runs needed 


‘ for victory. The crowd clapped and cheered, 


the players laughed and shook hands. 

In a few minutes the Esplanade was 
deserted and Corfu’s cricket-loving inhabitants 
were on their way home for a much-belated 
siesta. 


‘CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


HE records of the 1957 world champion- 
ship match, which Italy won by the 
fantastic margin of 10,150 points, make 
Beating reading; they can be obtained for 
s. 6d. from Bridge Magazine, Wakefield-road, 
teds, 10. While the luck was pretty one-sided, 
le losers showed a most un-American reluct- 


‘ ))ice to cash in on their opponents’ indiscretions. 


looks probably doesn’t know any better. 


n the deal below, for instance, the Italians’ 
| dding methods had them heading for disaster 
} both tables, yet they wound up with a gain 
‘1, 000 points on a part-score hand. 


YK J 1087 
© J 9182 
| & K 1093 
|@K7 N @jJ10864 
m7 A96 3 004 
me KQO1753 |" El] 66 
| 4 Ss &AJ862 
il &@AQO9532 
9) 5.2 
~OA4 
O75 
Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 
| _ Bidding, Room 1 (U.S.A. North-South): 
South West North East 
| Spade Double No bid 2 Diamonds 
wi2Spades Nobid Nobid Double 
No bid No bid No bid 


If someone bids as South did in a happy- 
)g0-lucky game of rubber bridge (at a cost of 
800), he is not necessarily a major criminal. He 
With him, 


int} a six-card suit must be rebid on principle; he 


Wall never concede that he said his full piece 
when he opened, vulnerable, on a hand that 
might win only four tricks without support from 


:i) partner. But South, in fact, was none other than 


Heien Sobel. 


Let us review the earlier bidding. As West 


“had support for Hearts, he preferred a double 


‘to an overcall in Diamonds. North did well to 


| fy, pass in spite of his Spade void, the double having 


| 


. | warned him off a Heart contract. The danger is 
| ||that East may leave in the double, but a good 
player is usually loath to do this when he sits 


under the declarer. If by chance South has to 
' toil in One Spade doubled, North can expect to 


| | provide some help as dummy; and, of course, 


-| he will relish the role of defender in the more 


ame | | 
cof || 
hat} he 
1dy 
WS 
led 
nes | 


it] 
e | 


t 


i? 


i 


| points. 


hope of driving South back to Spades. 


| likely event of a suit take-out by East. 


As it happened, East made an Italian code 


4 call that could not be passed, so his side was 
‘clearly booked for a minus score—possibly a 


| large minus (Three Diamonds—Four Clubs— 


| Mand then what?). But South had to step in with 
| that bid of Two Spades—bad enough in a match- 


pointed pairs contest, and quite dreadful in a 
_teams-of-four match with total points scoring, 
especially when she knew that East’s step 
response to the double marked him with 8-10 
: And yet the result should have been a 
‘tie on the board! 


Bidding, Room 2 (U.S.A. East-West) : 


South West North East 

| 1Spade Double 2 Hearts Double 
2Spades 3 Diamonds No bid No bid 
No bid 


The Italian North could not bear to pass, 


| and East’s sporting double deserved a better 
fate. If all passed, it might be a near thing in 


spite of the values in Hearts implied by his 
partner’s double, but he took a chance in the 
Here, 
again, the whole effect was ruined by an 
insensate and unnecessary bid. Like his Italian 
counterpart in Room 1, West could afford to 
pass over Two Spades, counting on his partner 
to speak again; like South in Room 1, he must 
have knew that his second call was indefens- 
ible. Surely his own Heart holding should have 
led him to suspect that East was angling for a 
double of Two Spades? 

Three Diamonds went two down, so the 


U.S.A. lost 200 at this table and 800 at the first, 


instead of gaining 1,600-odd on the deal. In 
each room an American player was robbed of a 
probable big killing by his own partner. There is 
another phase of modern match play which does 


THE OTHER ROOM 
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not help to improve team morale. In the old 
days the second strings were mainly concerned 
with not letting the side down, but nowadays 
we continually see this sort of thing: 


@KQ7 


nw 


K6 

Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 

A few years ago, in the European champion- 
ships, a certain team had built up a good lead 
at half-time against very weak opposition. Their 
number One pair were East-West on the above 
deal; the opponents, playing for miracles, 
climbed up to Six Hearts and went two down. 
East and West naturally anticipated a swing of 
820 (7 match points), for their team-mates were 
bound to stop at Four Hearts when the board 
was replayed. How would you feel in their place 
when you found you had, in fact, lost a net 600 
(6 match points) on the deal? And that the final 
result, involving the loss of a precious victory 
point, was a draw? 

At the other table South and North bid 
thus: One Spade—Three Spades; Three No- 
Trumps—Four Spades (doubled by East). This 
well-timed effort cost 800, and similar attempts 
to beat par accounted for Britain’s record of six 
drawn matches, mostly against the weaker 
countries, in the recent tournament at Vienna. 
Here is a typical episode: 


West East 
@&AKOJI3 &8 

OMG OKI 
<y918.5 3 AKQJ74 


 .. 
Denton West. East-West vulnerable. 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


I did not go to Vienna, but Boris Schapiro 
rang me up as soon as he returned. “I made a 
bad bid’’ was his opening sentence. I expressed 
surprise. “It didn’t cost anything,’ he added 
hastily, and went on to details of the above 
hand from our key match against Austria. 

At one table Schapiro (West) and Reese 
bid thus: One Spade—Two Diamonds; Three 
Spades—Five Diamonds; Six Clubs—Six 
Diamonds. In view of West’s candid confession, 
I will not dwell on that bid of Six Clubs, an 
unequivocal grand slam invitation. First, it 
stands to gain nothing; East cannot have the 
solid Diamonds advertised by his second-round 
jump plus the Ace of Hearts, for then he would 
either force in the first place or bid a Culbertson 
Four No-Trumps later on. Second, it might 
have cost 1,470 if East’s Heart and Club hold- 
ings had been reversed. South may easily lead 
the wrong suit if West simply bids Six Diamonds 
but he is bound to try a Heart after a cue bid in 
Clubs. West might do better, in fact, to raise 
Five Diamonds to Seven ! 

As it was, it didn’t matter. From what I 
know of the Austrians’ aversion to descriptive 
jump bids, I would expect this slam to be missed 
more often than not at the other table, even with 
the redoubtable Schneider (West) and Reithofer 
at the wheel. In a sense I was right, for they 
merely bid up to game. West opened with 
Three Spades, and stolidly rebid his suit over 
East’s Four Diamonds. His partner persisted 
with Five Diamonds, which strikes one as fairly 
significant—would he disturb a game call in 
Spades without a pretty exceptional hand? 

“Reese and Schapiro, who bid the slam, 
scored 1,370. They thought they had a fair 
chance of gaining 7 match points—until they 
compared scores with their team-mates. Schnei- 
der and Reithofer, who did not bid the slam, 
scored 1,750 for a gain of 5 match points. An 
opponent, holding two Aces, thought the time 
had come to double and West thought the time 
had come to redouble. The opening lead was 
a Club. 


CROSSWORD No. 


“Crossword No. 1441, Country Lire, 


tes, mea 25,195 


2 —s 


SOLUTION TO No. 1440. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of September 12, will be announced next week. 
9, Backgammon; 
18, Stretch; 
19, Redcaps; 21, Corneal; 22, Bless; 23, Acuity; ; 27, gee 28, 
ibs ; 
dis Properties; 
15, Bridgehead; 
24, Tooth; 25, Idea; 


Scotch mist; 6, Opus; 
13, Ocean; 16, Targets; 


ACROSS.—1, 
10, Hour; 12, Adding; 
29, Duds; 30, ’ Switchback. DOWN.—1 
2... Orcssd, Caged; 4, Mummies; 5, Sponges; 
8, Stronghold; 1, Horror; 14, Sternboard; 
17, Elapse; 20, Shallow, 21, Crumpet; 
26, Keek. 


Flapdoodle; 


1441 2 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 10 
first correct solution opened. ‘Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 2, ” not later than the first ue on the morning of 


ACROSS 
A devil, a saint and a sailor all expressing 
their feelings (13) 
. Expression of approval of the water at 
Bristol? (7) 

11. How they get out of it, the worms! (7) 

12. What would it cost to make our national 
emblem slim? (8) 

13, At work he takes the biscuit! (6) 

15. A snake, too, should be glad to get out of it 
(62597) 

17. Hunting, of course, 
tennis (3, 5, 2, 5) 

21. Almost all have dinner in the press (6) 

22. Might give nine bail, though not every year 


tennis, sometimes lawn 


8 
25. “thou fill’st from the winged of the 
soul 
“Thy lamp, O Memory”’ 
—D. G. Rossetti (7) 
26. Samson got on well without one (7) 
27. Pay ment. stipulated by a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in one part of England (13) 
DOWN 
. Praise from the quondam to fifty (5) 
It is often an opportunity for a speech (7) 
The brilliant aspects of Lud’s person (10) 
Not quarrels in Chester (4) 
500 in a university examination: the cameras 
may be on them! (7) 
. What the undergraduate wears after dark? 


the 


om owas 


(9) 
“We have heard at midnight, 

Master Shallow” : 
—Shakespeare (6) 


Has there been a red-hot poker on the 


2). 

[a water? (6) 

14. No dish made (anagr.) (10) 

16. It is shown red above a rough sketch (9) 

17. A head of hair like straw? (6) 

18. Supreme in Rome (7) 

19. This town is north, not south-east of Lon- 
don (7) ; 

20. From the big guns of Baroque in Venice? (6) 

23. Able to go after all? Then there’s no remedy 
(5) 

24. Here’s a man for her love! (4) 


Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 
—— 


The winner of Crossword No. 1439 is 
Mrs. E. Bennett, 
68, Park-road, 
Keynsham, 
Bristol. 
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TELEPHONE 


é ry, ALL. U 2 t § WARGRAVE 224 (3 LINES) 


Notice 


HARD PAD and 
DISTEMPER 


protection for ALL puppies! 


Garden Construction 
of all kinds 


‘Hpivax’, the safe and recognised vac- 
cine for the prevention of distemper 
and hard pad disease, is the only vac- 
cine of its kind prepared in Britain. 
Your veterinary surgeon can inocu- 
late your puppy with ‘Epivax’ and 
give you the ‘Epivax’ certificate. 


a 
— 


Prob 


JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD. ‘EPIVAX?’ 


LANDSCAPE CONTRACTORS Ke Protects all breeds 
THE FLORAL MILE, TWYFORD, BERKS Wc Consult your veterinary surgeon NOW 


A BURROUGHS WELLCOME VETERINARY Ce eb ee 


The TREE PRESERVATION 
SPECIALISTS Company 
| 


TREE SPECIALISTS NURSERY, 
RUSTINGTON, SUSSEX. 


Director: A. RUMSEY, F.R.H.S. 
FELLOW of the MEN OF THE TREES. 


This remarkable clipper is so easy to use in so 
Finer days may be here again, but remember that each passing 
week brings us even closer to another Winter. 

Not a pleasant thought, perhaps, but nevertheless a 
timely one, for together with the advent of the colder weather 
comes the inevitable problem of obtaining adequate standards 
of heating in home or office on a restricted fuel supply. 

These can never be achieved while the two major 
sources of heat loss in any building are permitted to continue 
—the constant draughts through ill-fitting doors and windows 
and the endless leakage of warmth through an unprotected 
roof-space. 

Efficient Draught Exclusion and Roof Insulation by 
HERMESEAL are the only effective and permanent answers 
to this problem. Together they will ensure for you the maxi- 
mum of warmth and living comfort indoors next Winter— 
but only if you call us in, NOT later on when it’s too late, 
but NOW! 


many ways. Trims hedges of all kinds perfectly 
straight. Two-way action, cuts on both opening 
and closing strokes. Lopping fitment for pruning 


Telephone : 
RUSTINGTON 1679 
or cutting back shrubs, trees, etc. Does the 
work in half the time. Very suitable for use by 
ladies. Free leaflet on request. 


Price only 35/- 


Plus postage and packing 2/6 


TREE SURGERY AND ALL TREE WORI 
5 LANDSCAPE PLANTING 

NO CHARGE FOR ADVICE AND ESTIMATE. 
BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


BUCKLEY & BRIGHT (Dept. C.L.), 
35 Back George Street, Manchester 1 


THE SHREWSBURY ROSES 
SHRUB ROSES 
SPECIES ROSES 

THE BEST MODERN ROSES 
of all types. 


efficient draught exclusion and 


COYPU WATERSCYTHE 


are guaranteed to cut all types o 
BULRUSHES, REEDS, WATERWEEDS 
from land or a boat. Left and righ 
hand detachable blades. Accessories 
Interchangeable parts. 


Special screw models available for POSTAGE t 
Overseas buyers. 
Illustrated brochures from the makers: 


NORTH & KINSMAN. 
Rougham, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, England 


roof insulation — an expert service by 


HERMESEAL 


for warmer homes 


BRITISH HERMESEAL LIMITED 


Head Office: 4 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: GROsvenor 4324 (5 lines) and branches. 


EDWIN MURRELL, LTD., 
_ PORTLAND NURSERIES, 
SHREWSBURY. 


4 
| [ other day I met a friend 
b whose home in the country had 
| been destroyed by fire a week 
_ jr two earlier, but as I knew that he 
/iad not been particularly fond of the 
_ place, and as neither he nor his wife 
_s§ a connoisseur of pictures, china, 
parpets or period furniture, I should 
_ pot have thought that he would have 
been greatly put out by the loss. On 
the contrary, however, he was most 
jlugubrious, and it was not long before 
I discovered the reason. 

“The next time you are short of a 
subject for your notes in CountTRY 
Lire,” he said, “I suggest that you 
|advise readers to take a look at their 
‘/imsurance policies.” His own, he 
| divulged, had for years been paid by 
| banker’s order, with the result that 
‘when his house was burnt down he 
| found that the policy was hopelessly 


we 
* 


Fee 


Neth e ee? 


ae 


|out-dated and covered scarcely half 


_ the amount of the loss. 


_ NO OBLIGATION TO 


ACCEPT RISK 


| HE extent of my friend’s loss 


occasiens no surprise when one 


' | considers that he bought the house 
| before the war. Nevertheless, it would 
i be a mistake to assume that a house 
_ that was insured for £10,000 before 
| the war can necessarily be covered for 
| twice that amount to-day. True, the 


{ 
| 


| 


t 


= 
= 


i 


W | 


i 
] 


=< 
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_ standard form of insurance policy 
‘provides, in effect, that the company 


shall pay the value (at the time of its 
| destruction) of the property described 
in the schedule (i.e. the insured build- 
ing), not exceeding the amount stated 


|| to be insured thereon, but no company 


is obliged to accept a particular risk, 
still less to accept one for any par- 
ticular sum. For example, if the 
owner of a large, unprepossessing and 
_dilapidated house which has been 
unoccupied for years proposes to 
insure it for the full cost of re-instate- 
ment, the company might well look on 
the proposed contract as being “con- 
trary to public policy” (because of the 
inducement to commit fraud) and 
either refuse to accept it or offer to 
insure the building for a smaller sum. 


ADEQUATE INDEMNITY 
AGAINST LOSS 

HIS example, which is taken from 

an article that appeared some 
years ago in the Land Agents’ 
Society’s Journal, dispels a popular 
belief that the basis of insurance is the 
cost of replacement. It may be—it 
often is—but not necessarily so. It 
may be market value, but again not 
necessarily so. The truth of the 
matter is that there is no hard-and- 
fast rule other than the fundamental 
consideration that a policy-holder is 
entitled to indemnify himself ade- 
quately against loss—in other. words 
to insure his property in such a way 
that, so far as money can do so, he 
is restored to the position that he 
occupied at the time of his loss. 

In some cases complete indemnity 
is achieved by insuring a building for 
its market value; in others, for 
example, farm buildings, where the 
cost of re-instatement may exceed the 
market value of the whole farm, or 
buildings such as churches which have 
no market value in the ordinary sense, 
clearly the basis of calculation must be 
the cost of re-instatement. 


“TWO-THIRDS OF HOUSES 
UNDER-INSURED” 

| Rep ac tss in case anyone should 

think that only a few irresponsible 
people neglect to reconsider their 
policies, it is pertinent to quote a well- 
known firm of insurance brokers in the 
City who state that approximately 
65 per cent. of the house properties 
covered by them are under-insured, in 


‘HE ESTATE MARKET 


PROBLEMS OF FIRE 
INSURANCE 
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spite of repeated warnings to their 
owners. 


BERKSHIRE ESTATE SOLD 


\7 ESTERDAY was the day fixed 

for the auction of 5,000 acres of 
Cornelia, Countess of Craven’s Berk- 
shire estate, but a few days ago Messrs. 
Hobbs and Chambers wrote to say 
that the property, known as the 
Craven Vale estate, had been sold 
privately to Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, acting on behalf of 
the Hon. David Astor. The land 
includes nine attested farms, most 
of which combine good grazing in 
White Horse Vale, near Faringdon, 
with first-class corn-growing land 
up to, and over, the ridge of the 
Berkshire Downs. The land sold also 
includes the well-known landmarks, 
Wayland Smith’s Cave and Dragon 
Hill, at Uffington, where St. George is 
said to have slain the Dragon. “A 
vivid contrast to mythology,” com- 
ment the agents, “was the recent 
sight of six combine harvesters work- 
ing in echelon in one of the fields near 
the site.”’ 


HARVEST INVESTMENT 


N Farming Notes in the issue of 
August 22 Cincinnatus stressed 
the advantages of investing in a grain 
drying and storage plant, and one of 
the features of Windwhistle and 
Drivers Farm, Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
which Messrs. Bernard Thorpe and 
Partners are to auction on October 22, 
is a modern plant of this kind capable 
of drying over 15 tons of grain in bulk 
per day and an additional quantity in 
sacks, as well as providing storage for 
1,200 quarters. The farm, which 
covers 363 acres, belongs to Mr. C. H. 
Ross, son of Sir Henry J. Ross, 
chairman of the Distillers’ Company, 
and it includes a medium-sized house, 
a secondary house, two cottages and 
extensive, modernised buildings. 
Another property with a grain 
drier that comes up for sale in the near 
future is Barkham Manor, a compact 
estate of 213 acres situated at Pilt- 
down, a few miles from Haywards 
Heath, Sussex. The property, which 
will be auctioned on October 16 by 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons and 
Messrs. Rowland Gorringe, comprises 
a small manor house with a T.T. 
attested farm, a pair of cottages, a 
good range of buildings and a swim- 
ming-pool. It also includes rich graz- 
ing along the River Ouse, which forms 
the southern boundary, and 31 acres of 
woodland that yield useful shooting. 


HISTORIC TRANSVAAL FARM 
SOLD 


N historic sale took place recently 
at Johannesburg in the Trans- 
vaal when Messrs. Richard R. Currie 
and Messrs. Hampton and Sons’ over- 
seas department auctioned Farm 
Vingerskraal. The property was the 
last remaining holding in South Africa 
of the Lys family and was offered on 
behalf of the descendants of Mrs. 
Oliver Redwood, whose father, John 
Robert Lys, was one of the earliest 
settlers in, and a founder citizen of, 
Pretoria. Lys, who came from the 
Channel Islands, settled in Pretoria in 
1857, when the town was only a 
village, and was joined two years later 
by his wife. The couple were renowned 
for their hospitality, and among the 
people they entertained were Cecil 
Rhodes, Lord Wolseley and Sir John 
Swinburne. The farm covered about 
3,524 morgen (approximately 7,048 
acres), of which Mrs. Redwood in- 
herited a third share of 1,174 morgen, 
and is situated 28 miles from Warm- 
baths. 
PROCURATOR. 


Don’t let yourself in for all the inconvenience and expense of hard 
water. Install a Permutit Water Softener now. Permutit Softened 
Water prevents scale formation, ensures efficient boiler operation, 
and effects substantial savings in fuel, soap 
and detergents. At the same time it brings 
you the luxury of gloriously soft water for 


bathing, shaving and domestic use. A home 
demonstration will gladly be given on 
request. Permutit Water Softeners can be 
purchased on easy terms if desired. 


Please send coupon for details or "phone 


REGent 2972. Seer 


COSTLY 
PLUMBING REPAIRS 


“—=—-= 


To: The Permutit Co. Ltd. |_SOAP AND DETERGENT 
(Dept. Y.H.263) 151 Regent St., London, W.1. 
Please send me full details. 


ADDRESS .o.cccesossnscsrorsssensenentenesnssienneetererzemnetnnensenrpimetsnst = 


COUNTRY 


bay 4 


THE 


CRITTALL*2«7" 


Austless GREENHOUSE 


SS 


Now available in two widths, 8’ 3” and 6’ 3”, 
and extensible to any length, from 8’ 3”, in 
2 ft. units. Made from heavy rolled steel sec- 
tions electrically welded and completely 
rust-proofed by Hot-dip Galvanizing. Easily 
erected and supplied complete with -glass, 
putty, glazing clips and foundation lugs. 
Made by the Metal Window Engineers with 
the international reputation for high quality 


Example, as illustrated, . 

8’ 3” x 10’ 3”, 41 gns. 
Other sizes from 28 gns. 
PRESENT ‘CADET’ OWNERS 
can extend their greenhouses 
by the addition of 


4, 8 and 10ft. units. 
Prices from II gns. 


DEFERRED TERMS 


of workmanship and materials..Can be seen AVAILABLE 
at leading London Stores and at Agents Free delivery England and 
throughout the country. Wales. 


Send for details to:— 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


Horticultural Department A, Braintree, Essex 
ERS RSS See eT ee eee, eee 
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a tractor with 


NUFFIELD 


UNIVERSAL 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD (AGRICULTURAL DIVISION), COWLEY, OXFORD Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd, Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London Ww.1} 


wider appeal than ever 


NOW, NUFFIELD UNIVERSAL FARMING brings you 

the outstanding new Nuffield Three, the smaller tractor that does 
practically every job on any farm. Yet it’s cheaper to buy and 
far cheaper to run. That gives it a special appeal 

for the smaller farmer—and for the farmer who operates two or 
more tractors. For full details, send for the fully illustrated 
specification folder, or better still, get your dealer to arrange 

a working demonstration. 


THESE JOB-PROVED FEATURES MEAN MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


New B.M.C. 3-cylinder 2.55 litre diesel engine develops 37 b.h.p. 
5-speed gearbox gives versatile speed range from % m.p.h. for 
planting to 14 m.p.h. for road work. 


Interchangeability of parts with 4-cylinder model facilitates 
servicing. Unit construction eases maintenance. 


Five sources of power for both Category I and 2 mounted imple- 
ments. Lights are an optional extra. 


THREE 


U.131! 


it’s new! 
it’s different! ae 
it’s unique! 

and doubly useful 


° Easy to fill—will not scratch sink. 

e Convenient to carry and beautifully balanced for 
pouring. 

e Completely enclosed to stop splashing. 

e Rustless, lightweight and designed for easy storage. 

e Two non-drip roses supplied for coarse or fine 
spray—they clip inside the lid when not in use. 

e Take off the top and it can be used as a 
bucket—graduated for measuring and extra 
deep for pump or syringe-spraying. 


bucket in natural 


EKGO 


plastic watering can 


From Departmental Stores, Hardware and 
Garden Shops and Ironmongers 


In leaf-green or guardsman red, with 49’'6 


| Please send full details of the Ekco Plastic Watering Can:— \ | 
PIRI 6 0.0: osessunaesetedsact iene yarn eae ee | 
PORES sccesiecsccce Gace ee CL. 112. | 
| EKCO PLASTICS LTD - SOUTHEND-ON-SEA - ESSEX | 
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FARMING NOTES 


ern Ireland show the reduced 
| profitability of present-day farm- 
_ing where technical methods have not 
kept abreast of changing values. Since 
1953-54 there has been a fall in the 
level of farm incomes of about 21 per 
‘cent. Meanwhile, most farmers have 
contrived in one way or another to 
‘improve the economy of their under- 
‘takings. The Northern Ireland Minis- 
| try of Agriculture refers to 13 demon- 
i stration farms where the farmers, 
jafter discussion with the advisory 
"officers, have adopted changes in 
practice which offer prospects for 
improved profits. On these demon- 
\stration farms the average net profit 
'|per acre has been increased by 18 per 

fcent. on the dairy farms, 9 per cent. 
| on the non-dairying farms and 14} per 
‘cent. over all farms. This was achieved 
“|despite the general decline in the 
| profitability of farming. These highly 
' satisfactory results are attributed to 
_ the adoption of improved methods, 
_ particularly the adequate use of 
' lime and fertilisers, the use of suitable 
seed mixtures, the proper management 


Go tela figures from North- 


lQp. 


DBS Vy 


Mt dogs 


LY an 


and utilisation of grass, the adoption 
of proper methods of feeding and 

| management of livestock and economic 
expansion of production. Each of us, 
no doubt, believes that in his own way 

| he is doing his best to attain these 
ends, but it does help and act as a 
stimulus to change when an outside 
adviser comes on to the place with 
fresh ideas for consideration and pos- 
sible adoption. I wonder if the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture in London has any 
comparable figures to show the value 
of the services of the N.A.A.S. 


Yorkshire Dairy Costs 
ILK, pigs and eggs are the three 
ie lines of production generally 
I reckoned the most suitable for the 
‘| small farm. The personal attention 
‘| which the farmer and his family can 
give to livestock is certainly worth 
something, but now that milk prices 
__ are on the decline it is becoming clear 
| that the small all-grass farm where a 
|| good deal of money has to be spent on 
|| purchased feeding-stuffs is at a dis- 
' advantage in milk production com- 
| pared with a bigger farm where oats 
and kale can be grown and silage made 
| onan economical scale. Surveying the 
| results from 42 Yorkshire farms in 
| 1955-56, a report from the Department 
| of Agriculture, University of Leeds 
|| No. 135 (4s.), shows that the smaller 
herds made profits much below those 
| obtained from the larger herds. Those 
with fewer than 10 cows averaged less 
than £6 a cow profit, but at the other 
extreme herds with over 30 cows 
| averaged over £45 per cow profit. The 
| agricultural economists found that the 
| reasons for these differences were 
lower yields from the smaller herds, 
their great dependence on purchased 
| foods, particularly compound cakes, 
and the high cost per cow for labour, 
miscellaneous expenses and herd re- 
placement. Most of these smaller 
herds obtained very little above main- 
tenance for the cows from grass or 
grass products either in summer or in 
winter. It is a significant fact that no 
silage was made on the farms with fewer 
than 10 cows and very little kale was 
_ grown. In the larger herds where 
smaller quantities of concentrates were 
fed the grazing cost per cow was no 
greater than in the smaller herds. 


Raising Small-Farm Output 
HESE dairying costs from Leeds 
surely point the need for more 

effective help in raising the grassland 

output on small dairy farms. I should 
like to see the National Agricultural 

Advisory Service concentrating its 

efforts on getting across to small dairy 

farmers the techniques they can apply 
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LOST FARMING 
PROFITS 
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on the limited acreage at their com- 
mand. A series of pilot farms, each not 
more than 60 acres in size and chosen 
carefully in the main dairying districts, 
would serve as the most effective de- 
monstrations to the local farmers. 
These pilot farms would, of course, 
continue to be operated by the men 
working them now, but they would 
follow a course of grassland improve- 
ment and silage-making on the advice 
of the N.A.A.S. A careful record would 
be made of the farm now, the expendi- 
ture involved and the results obtained. 
For the first two years the fertilisers 
applied and the equipment for silage 
making could be provided by the 
N.A.A.S. from public funds. After 
then the financial benefits should be 
so obvious that no further subvention 
would be needed. These farms would 
be open regularly to inspection for all 
the local farmers to see what can be 
done on land similar to theirs. This is 
work in which the local branches of 
the N.F.U. might well be expected to 
co-operate. 


Dairy Show Entries 
16 is disappointing to see that the 
numbers of dairy cows and heifers 
for this year’s Dairy Show in London 
are rather less than last year. The 
British Friesians keep their total much 
about the same (186), but the Ayrshire 
entries are down from 219 to 158. 
There may be some special reason for 
this, but I would not say that the 
Ayrshire breed is losing any popularity 
in England. The Dairy Shorthorns 
and Red Poll entries are up; these two 
breeds benefit by the emphasis on 
dual-purpose cattle which will serve 
for beef production as well as milk. 
This year, for the first time, there is to 
be a section for live bacon pigs, and 
there are 51 entries in the classes for 
pedigree and first-cross animals. The 
produce classes for sides of bacon, 
butter, cheese and cream are better 
than last year. The Duke of Edin- 
burgh is this year’s president of the 
British Dairy Farmers’ Association, 
and as usual the Show will be held at 
Olympia—from October 22 to 25. 


Harvesting Potatoes 

ARIOUS designs of potato har- 

vesters will be put through their 
paces at demonstrations next month 
organised by the Potato Marketing 
Board. Some are British machines 
and some are foreign. The demon- 
strations will be at MHonnington 
Grange, Lilleshall, Newport, Shrop- 
shire, on October 2 and 3, and at 
Kingskettle, near Cupar, Fife, on 
October 10. These demonstrations are 
of special interest in Scotland, because 
there is political pressure year after 
year to stop the schoolchildren being 
given leave of absence from their 
lessons to help lift the potato crop. 


Cost of Poultry Mash 
koe the period of September 8 to 
October 5 we have to take a reduc- 
tion of 24d. a dozen on the price of 
eggs because it is reckoned that the 
average price of the standard ration of 
feeding-stuffs for poultry is 3s. 9d. a 
cwt. lower than the basic feed price 
determined after the last annual 
review. That basic price was 29s. 10d. 
a cwt. Now the price is calculated at 
26s. 1d. I wish I could buy my poultry 
feeding-stuffs at this figure, which is 
defined as “ the wholesale prices of the 
constituent feeding-stuffs in the ration 
at the main grain ports in the United 
Kingdom for the previous twelve- 
week period.” The laying pellets 
which I buy are still priced 32s. 6d. a 
cwt. There is the cost of compound- 
ing, distribution and the profit mar- 
gins to be taken into account. Should 
they amount to over 6s. a cwt.? 
CINCINNATUS. 


IT’S GOT A 
VILLIERS ENGINE! 


‘Here’s a view-point worth considering when buying a 
light machine. If it is powered by a Villiers engine you may 
rest assured that the machine is quality built throughout. 

Leading manufacturers specify Villiers to power their 
appliances. Therefore, when you insist on a machine 
powered with a Villiers engine, it is another way of asking 
for the best. Remember, Villiers is a pedigree power unit 
with the experience of more than 2,000,000 engines 
produced and in service. 


e Villiers Engines are fitted by the leading manufacturers of: 
Barrows - Cultivators - Lawn Mowers - Motor Cycles 
Scooters - Three Wheelers « Light Cars - Motor Scythes 
Concrete Mixers - Crop Sprayers « Hedge Cutters - Lighting 
Plants : Pumps + Saws + Trucks. 


THE POWER AND 


THE HEART OF A FINE MACHINE 


Write to us stating the type of machine or plant you require 
and we will send you a list of those fitted with Villiers engines 
together with relevant literature. 


THE VILLIERS ENGINEERING CO. LTD: WOLVERHAMPTON 
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Wo. 2 | NSURANCE is a service 


jt adi for its job 


t 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVE NO.10,000 
The shape of things to 


come on British Railways. 
Not so glamorous, perhaps as a 4-6-2 
pacific—hasn’t even a name—but has 
many charms for the driver. 

Vital statistics: 127 tons, i As 
length 61 feet, 1600 h.p. Fast, B... ks Can 
quiet, efficient, just right for its job. 


IN THE SAME WAy the London and 
Lancashire insurance service has been 
designed specially for its purpose— 
that is to suit your insurance needs to 
provide a policy that is exactly right for 


its particular job. 


British Railways 


] LANCASHIRE 
LONDON AND LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ae 


up 


Chief Administration: 7 Chancery Lane - London WC2 


FOR LASTING COMFORT... 


Write for our Booklets on 
**COUNTRY CLOTHES,” | 
) “TO THE SNOWS,” 
* : ‘*“BADMINTON & SQUASH.” 


the walking shoe with a difference 


Increased supplies of the 
celebrated ‘“*Grouse’”’ 
Scotch Whisky are again available— 
_to the delight of connoisseurs. This 
truly superlative Scotch has been well- 
known and esteemed for over 150 years. 
. .- To make sure of your personal sup- 


Lightness and flexibility 
combine to make this French 
welted shoe a pleasure to wear. Made 
in two-tone calf and suede, it is available in 


_ plies, or in case of difficulty, please French Bread calf with suede to tone. Price 85/9. 
order direct. A cheque for £21 12s. 
brings a case of one dozen, carriage tbe Snug jacket in Venetian Pink, Pale Blue, 
paid, to your home, Expertly fitted at Cherry Red, and Dark Green, £4. 4s. Od. 
GROUSE«"WHISKY MARY MARKHAM P One of many delightful cardigans and 
sweaters in our Women’s and Men’s sections. 
MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., Perth, Scotland 14, CLONMEL STREET, LLANDUDNO 
Se 21-23, Brompton Arcade, Knightsbridge, 
Blenders of the Famous ““Grouse”’ Scotch London, $.W.3 
Whisky sinee 1800. A NORVIC FOOTFITTERS SHOP OO 
Importers of the popular “‘ Pintail’’ Sherry, Phone: KENsington 4494/5/6. 


Cables: Gorlow, London 


‘de Beaurégard, whom Miss 


NEW BOOKS 


Maurois’s book Miss Howard 
and the Emperor (Collins, 18s.), never 
existed. Neither did the Comtesse 
How- 
ard turned into. Legally, there was 
/ only Elizabeth Ann Haryett, spinster, 


iE | who was born at Brighton in 1823, and 


} 


| 


i 


7 how 


|whose father was a bootmaker. 
Madame Maurois, who has discovered 


}much about this enigmatic woman 


and her “exotic, eccentric and wasted 
life,’ has not been able to discover 
the bootmaker managed to 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON’S 
RICH MISTRESS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


pI ISS Howard, who comes into 
| the title of Simone André 


now call her, was rolling in money for 
the rest of her life. 

She had a son by Martyn, and, 
not wishing the child to be considered 
illegitimate, she had the bright idea 
of appearing at the christening as his 
elder sister. The entry may be found 
in a Marylebone church register. The 
parents are given as Elizabeth’s own 
father and mother. ‘“‘The illegitimate 
heir was born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth.” 

Martyn was a cousin of Lord 
Blessington and with Miss Howard 
frequented the Blessington-d’Orsay 


| MISS HOWARD AND THE EMPEROR. By Simone André Maurois, 
translated by Humphrey Hare 


e (Collins, 18s.) 


NERO. By Gerard Walier, translated by Emma Craufurd 
(Allen and Unwin, 25s.) 


_ PIRATE: RASCALS OF THE SPANISH MAIN. By A. B. C. Whipple 


(Gollancz, 18s.) 
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acquire enough money to live in com- 
fortable circumstances at Great Yar- 
mouth, where the child, of exceptional 
beauty, grew up and became also an 
exceptional horsewoman. It seems 
that to see Elizabeth Haryett on a 
horse was something. Men couldn’t 
resist it. 

Her puritanical parents were dis- 
tressed to find that she had a passion 
for Shakespeare and wanted to be an 
actress. They said ‘“‘No”’ to what they 
called a ‘scandalous’ suggestion. 
A casual visitor to the parents’ 
house, a man of 23 named Mason, 
admired her fatal perfection upon a 
horse, for he was himself a steeple- 
chase rider. He listened to Elizabeth’s 
wails and offered to take her to 
London and establish her in the 
theatre. She went, and he exacted 
the customary honorarium. She was 
seduced at fifteen. She played a few 


), parts in the theatre, but, as often 


happens, her ambitions were not sup- 
ported by talents. When she was 
eighteen she met Francis Mountjoy 
Martyn, a major of the Life Guards. 
He was 32, very rich, and married to 
a wife he rarely saw. She became his 
mistress, and was now _ squarely 
launched on her fabulous career. 


HER FORTUNE MADE 


Elizabeth Haryett’s career was 
based on money, beautiful though 
she was, and how she had so much 
remained a mystery to me even after 
treading this book. “The major im- 
mediately made generous and provi- 
dent dispositions in her favour. He 
placed a capital sum to-be adminis- 
tered by trustees, of which Miss 
Howard was to enjoy the income 
during the whole of her life, though 
without being able to dispose of the 
capital. The young woman’s fortune 
was always to be subject to re-invest- 
ment. This was a clause designed to 
protect her against herself and to put 
her under the care of persons, as 
financial advisers, who could best sug- 
gest profitable investments.”’ These 
financial advisers must have been 
wizards, for Miss Howard, as we must 


circle at Gore House. It was here that 
she met Louis Napoléon, exiled and 
hopeful. She was 23, Napoléon a good 
deal older. She was, says Madame 
Maurois, ‘‘a millionairess.’’ He was 
hard up. She confessed to him that 
she had an illegitimate child. Not to 
be outdone, he admitted that he had 
two. Evidently things were moving 
fast. And what of Martyn, who had 
made her rich? If his conduct in 
giving her so much money is hard to 
understand, there could at least be 
one explanation—that he was madly 
in love. But at this crisis his conduct 
was casual. “As a perfect gentle- 
man,” asks the author, ‘‘what was he 
to do? Was he forcibly to retain a 
woman who wished to regain her 
liberty? The major felt unable to do 
anything of the sort. A chivalrous 
man, he accepted the rupture without 
manifesting his chagrin.’’ And Napo- 
léon, also without manifesting chag- 
rin, accepted Miss Howard’s money. 


FINANCING AN EMPEROR 


She went with him to France. 
She financed the campaign that made 
him President of the Republic. She 
financed his whole tortuous course up 
to the moment when he became 
Emperor. She brought up his two 
bastards with her own, and her son 
Martin firmly believed himself to be 
the Emperor’s son, and was, oddly 
enough, shocked and hurt when he 
found that he wasn’t. He hardly 
spoke to his mother again and was 
not present when she died. 

Miss Montijo was too much for 
Miss Howard, who seems sincerely to 
have believed that she had a chance 
of becoming Empress. She was, at 
any rate, important enough to figure 
often in the Ambassador’s reports to 
the Foreign Secretary and, even after 
his marriage, the Emperor for a time 
resorted to her when in need of com- 
fort. When even these last sparks 
had died, she made a marriage that 
was a farce, built an enormous wall 
round an enormous chateau, and 
lived the life of a recluse under the 
unwarranted name of Comtesse de 
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at 
London’s 
most 
fascinating 


shop 


Le 


Table Talk - the walnut salt mill 22/6 
walnut pepper mill with silver bands 34/6 


postage 1/6 each G © 


The General Trading Co. (Mayfair) Ltd. 
- rantham Place, Park Lane (Piccadilly End) W. 


in plain walnut 16/6 


in ebony 74/- 
in ivory 129/- 


EREZ DE LA FRONTER, 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT'S 


RY SACK! 


%o SHERRY 
On 


35 SEETHING LANE EC? 


For over 50 years DRY SACK— 
Spain’s famous Medium Dry Sherry— 
has been a popular favourite 
throughout the world. 
Available also, of course, 

in half flasks. 
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No lack of night life Fascinating Native Costumes 


The most thrilling holiday 
we've ever known .; 7 


‘‘We’ve been touring round South Africa for six weeks and we’re spending a 
week or two at this delightful coast resort before flying home.What a wonderful Pe 
time we’ve had. Every waking hour was packed with adventure. 
Imagine the thrill of having real live lions strolling past while 
you sit safely in your car... or great clumsy hippos drowsing 
in the river... and all the animals you see 

roaming free in the game reserves. 

There's so much more that’s different in South Africa 
—the Native customs, the wonderful scenery and 
the glorious sunshine every day all day.”’ - 


You are invited to call or write 
to this office for free and friendly 
advice about holidays in this 
sunny land, together with des- 
criptive literature — or consult 
your Travel Agent, 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
TOURIST CORPORATION 


70 PICCADILLY, LONDON W.1 (Tel. : GRO 6235) 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


uestion A ¢ 
and nisette 


When, where, and how should I enjoy this delightful, original. 
stimulating liqueur? 

Here are three of many beguiling answers. 1. Neat—in a liqueur 
glass after lunch or dinner. (It’s heaven!) 2. Poured over crushed ice 
ina brandy glass. (What aroma!) 3. With water added until the colour 
becomes opaline. (A healthy refreshing drink.) ; 

But don’t be satisfied with an unfamous Anisette. Insist upon the 
favourite of Louis XV, none other than— 


Cee, * MARIE BRIZARD 
SANDEMAN®@ | . Qhnivsetie 


SCOTCH \ MARIE BRIZARD ET ROGER, MAISON FONDEE 1755 


nr 
Ay 8 Hand- tailored town suit in superfine 
Blended in Edinburgh from 


worsted. Black, with a soft stripe, it is one 
very good example of our wide range of 
specially selected fine whiskies 


town suits. Price from £35. 0.0 with tax 
May we show you our collection of 
materials? 


under the same family pro- 


prietorship since 1790. 


AND EM | SANDEMAN & SONS LTD 


ABL 


25 & 27 Forth Street, 
EDINBURGH 


ESTABLISHED 1785 


27 OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON W1 
Telephone : HYDe Park 2276 


also Branches at Portsmouth - Plymouth - 
Chatham -Dartmouth - Edinburgh - Weymouth - 
Liverpool - Bournemouth - Bath - Southampton - 
Londonderry - Gibraltar - Malta - Camberley 


3eaurégard. Her parents, who had 
mown nothing of her life since she 
walked out at the age of fifteen, were 
§ istonished to find themselves, under 
jer will, entitled to £6,000 a year. 
| Was it pique or generosity that 
paused them to renounce the money 
in favour of their daughter’s illegiti- 
nets son, who had believed himself 
to be the Emperor’s son, who was 
well provided for otherwise and who, 
nevertheless, managed to die worth 
| £45? 
| Side by side with Miss Howard’s 
ba this most readable book throws 
much well-authenticated light upon 
| France at that time, upon Louis 
| Napoléon’ s most unhappy marriage 
|with Eugénie, and upon the extra- 
jordinary and devious happenings by 
‘which the famous works of art in 
| Hertford House became the property 
of the British nation as “the Wallace 
collection.” That story is as bizarre 
, as Miss Howard’s. 


NERO RE-EXAMINED 


Books like this, which open up 
"fresh and fascinating fields of con- 
_ templation, are far better value than 


| yet once more, a a story that has ‘been 
told ad nauseam. How many books, 
I wonder, have been devoted to the 
Roman Emperor Nero, and is that 
' bloodthirsty and incestuous pervert 
' worth so many re-examinations and 
}|re-assessments? Here we go again 
with Nevo, by Gerard Walter, trans- 
lated by Emma Craufurd (Allen and 
Unwin, 25s.). The blurb on the jacket 
says that what the author tries to 
answer is the question whether it 
could have been possible for Nero 
to avoid committing his crimes. 
“His answer is no: having regard to 
‘the customs of the day, Nero*had no 
‘choice, in protecting his throne, but 
to employ the sanguinary means he 
did.”” A lot of space goes on consider- 
_ing whether Nero did or did not set 
Rome on fire, whether he did or did 
| not sing and play his zither amid the 
| flames, and if so, where? Did he 
| really have a good voice, or were his 
| public appearances as a singer just 
| the posturing of a buffoon? What 
| does it all matter? Enough has been 
established to leave him, beyond 
doubt, one of the bad eggs of all 
human history. His record smells, 
\ and if we are to be told that, “having 
regard to the customs of the day,” it 
| could not have been other, we might 
| as well throw in our hands and 
condone any infamy. 


BUCCANEERS GOOD AND BAD 


Mr. A. B. C. Whipple’s Pirate : 
Rascals of the Spanish Main (Gollancz, 
' 18s.), is an account of the doings of 
/ some of the more notorious men and 
women who plied a trade, illegally 
upon the seas, that would have made 
them rich and respected had they 
stayed ashore and worked within the 
- law. Romantic novelists have more 
cause than honest seafarers to bless 
them, but they will not bless Mr. 
Whipple for stealing one of their 
favourite stage properties. What 
pirate is worth his salt who has not 
stood chuckling as his victim walks the 
plank? Yet there never was such a 
pirate. “In all recorded authentic 
pirate history there is no evidence 
_ that any pirate went to the trouble of 
using such an elaborate and relatively 
painless device as making his victim 
walk the plank.” 

Mr. Whipple’s tales are well told 
and illustrated with suitably horrific 
drawings. Not all his pirates are 
villains. Captain Kidd, who, for 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING —continued 


most people, holds a double first in 
cut-throatery, was, says Mr. Whipple 
ANG hee 1S i MOU P ems Unto 
defend him—‘“an inoffensive, in fact 
meek, gentleman of New York City, 
who found himself inextricably caught 
up in a web of intrigue spun by 
officials in the Government of Eng- 
land’s King William III.” A good case 
is made out for this view. 

Some pirates made good. “Cap- 
tain Cobham started as a smuggler at 
eighteen, made a fortune as a pirate, 
retired to a villa in France, and 
became a magistrate.” But most 
pirates followed a time-honoured 
routine: a capture, a gorgeous spree on 
the loot, and off to sea again. 


SETTING UP AS A PIRATE 

I have often wondered how one 
set up as a pirate, and it doesn’t seem 
too difficult. If you are rough-handed 
enough, it is easy to steal a small boat. 
With that, well-armed, you can cap- 
ture a bigger one, and now you have 
two boats. So you proceed till you are 
commodore of a fleet that can take on 
anything. The pirate code allowed 
free fancy in the matter of flags. The 
rather humdrum skull and cross-bones 
was not compulsory. “Some had a 
full skeleton for a design. Some had a 
skull and hour-glass.’”” Captain Bar- 
tholomew Roberts was rather exhibi- 
tionist. He flew “an elaborate flag 
carrying a full-figure picture of him- 
self, a skeleton with a spear and hour- 
glass.” 

What particularly allured the 
pirates was the Spanish commerce 
sailing from the West. Their activities, 
says Mr. Whipple, opened the eyes of 
England, France and Holland to what 
that Spanish trade portended. Thus 
the pirates served a useful social pur- 
pose. “It is possible that, had it not 
been for the buccaneers and pirates, 
the North American colonies would 
have been predominantly Spanish 
instead of English.” Every Spaniard 
will see how unfortunate that would 
have been. 


—— 
STALKING A STAG 


N The Tale of a Deerv Forest (Geoffrey 
Bles, 18s.) Henry Tegner tells how 
he stalked a stag for three seasons in 
the Scottish highlands. Thisstag, an en- 
ormous beast with misshapen antlers, 
finally fell to Mr. Tegner’s rifle after 
many stalks through the woods and 
over the hills. The author brings in 
several well-drawn characters, notably 
his stalker and an _ ex-policeman 
turned poacher, and his book is full of 
observation of the highland scene and 
the wild life that abounds there. The 
book is illustrated with nine drawings 
by Frank Wallace. 


TRAINING THE HOME DOG 
O those of us who have frequently 
reared and educated our own dogs, 

it may seem surprising that others 
should need instruction in how to do 
it. Nevertheless, the questions one is 
so often asked by those who have not 
previously owned a dog, or have had 
one of those undisciplined dogs that one 
meets, prove that there is both a 
demand and a need for elementary 
instruction in the rearing and educa- 
tion of dogs. In The Choice and 
Training of the Family Dog (Popular 
Dogs, 18s.) Mr. John Holmes care- 
fully explains the working of the 
canine mind and shows how, when the 
dog’s natural instincts are disciplined 
and trained, both he and his owner 
greatly increase their enjoyment of 
each other’s company. This is a most 
instructive book that makes pleasant 
reading. The reasoning is logical and 
avoids the extreme technicalities of 
advanced dog training, and the book is 
undoubtedly the work of one who 
both understands and values dogs’ 
companionship. S. M. L. 
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For many years Aristoc stockings have been a feature of the 


London Collections —indeed Aristoc are the only makers of 
stockings to become, by invitation, associate members of 
the Incorporated Society of London Fashion Designers. 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF STOGKINGS 


from 16/11 10 as little as 6'11 


STYLED BY 


‘CHARM? 
Afternoon dress 

in fine worsted wool . 
the softly draped 
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A scarlet tweed suit constructed on narrow lines with black Persian lamb revers 
and cuffs. There is a hidden fly fastening to the jacket (Hardy Amies Boutique) 


one thing many of the skirts are considerably shorter than for 

years and pleated all round—a complete change from the ubiqui- 
tous tight and tubular ones. With these wide skirts go short loose 
jackets belted at the hem so that the slight fullness is drawn in at the 
hips. On others a half belt at the back dips to make a V shape, creating 
the illusion of a low waist. Several of these easy-fitting styles carried 
out in dark tweeds are included in the Koupy collection, as well as the 
definitely longer jacket of Dior that is belted well below the natural 
waistline and has a deep inverted pleat in the centre of the back that 
pouches over the belt. This too has a knife-pleated skirt, but it is a little 
longer than those shown with the short jackets. A straight short jacket 
in a pepper-and-salt tweed is fringed at the hem and goes with a tubular 
skirt. Another tweed features back interest with a V-shaped pleat in 
the centre, ending on the hips with a button in the point. This has the 
deep easy armhole that is common to all. 

The top coats in this collection were outstanding. A pimento pink 
cloth of Balenciaga showed a flat wide collar falling away in deep points 
over the double-breasted front. Deep pleats 
ran down behind the armholes, so that, 
though the coat was straight and of the 
utmost simplicity, it was also loose and 
easy-looking, just hanging away from the 
figure. The vivid cloth is smooth and thick. 
A Dior coat in a dark brown tweedy 
mixture was constructed in a series of gores 
so that it flared out from the shoulders, 
while a double narrow line of strappings 
buckled in front at about knee level. A 
shadow check black and white tweed 
showed the long jumper bodice and 
gathered skirt that gave it the look of a suit 
and was very different again and of the 
“Boy Friend period’’—a trend strongly 
represented on many of the dresses of this 
winter. Other coats took the cocoon line 


| ATEST suits from Paris present several revolutionary ideas. For 
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SUP BULLETIN 


and several had only three buttons—at the throat, at the waist and at 
the hem. 

The incursion of the London couturiers among the wholesalers has 
introduced a lively element into fashion and considerably widened the 
scope of the suit department in the stores. Specialists such as Hardy 
Amies, Mattli and Creed now design a group of suits that are made up 
either in the model workrooms of an affiliated wholesale house or on 
their own premises. A considerable amount of finishi g by hand gives 
these suits a real elegance of line, and they are all lined with silk. 

Among the designs for this winter are some splendid tailored suits 
cut on the fashionable pliant, easy lines from supple tweeds. Hardy 
Amies choose scarlet for a whole series of suits and coats that are trimmed 
with black South-West African lamb. A top coat has a deep V-shaped 
section in the back and a rolling collar of the fur, and it covers a sleek 
little tweed suit of the same colour. A suit with a short straight jacket 
has a hidden fly fastening. Dark colours mix for check tweeds of a 
smooth texture; the short jackets of the suits are slightly indented at the 
waist and cover moulded sheath dresses. One of these in a blend of grey 
and mushroom brown in a small check design is especially attractive with 
pockets on the hem of the neat jacket and a square neckline on the dress. 

In the Mattl collection there are suits with loose jackets and 


Pale grey tweed is flecked with white for a double- 
breasted jacket that has a wide unstiffened collar 
and set-in sleeves. The skirt is tubular (Dorville) 


(Left) Walking shoe in grained calf with a light 
leather-faced heel (London Shoe Co.) 
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suits, coats, 


and dresses 


now in 


the finest stores 


(Wholesale and Export only) 65 Grosvenor Street, W.1. Mayfair 5303. 
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ICI PARIS...IN MAYFAIR! 


i 


SA recenrene 


true french 
elegance for 
your coiffure 


Here at 38 Dover Street you will find imaginative styling, in the truly 
French manner, blended with the freshness of creative colouring . . . the very 
essence of hair fashion. And when you emerge, relaxed and elegant, 


it will be with the happy memory of such good-natured prices. May we send 
you our informative brochure — it’s so useful to have. 


> 


38 DOVER STREET, MAYFAIR W.1. APPOINTMENTS: HYDE PARK 2186 


There are SI nticine salons in Paris, Cannes, New York, Washington, Montreal, Melbourne, and at the Imperial Hotel, Torquay. 


ae 


arrel-shaped backs that are especially featured for the women with larger 
jeasurements. These are carried out in young colours such as gentian blue 
nd some very pretty soft greens. Collars are wide and pointed; buttoned 
laps decorate the hems of the jackets and hold in the slight fullness. Fine 
yoollen dresses mould the figure but have crossover scarves across the 
eckline or yokes or some such detail to break the severity of the line. 
Jountry three-pieces of suit and coat keep to the more classic lines, but they 
fre without any stiffening or padding. This is the revolution that has 
‘\ccurred in the tailoring world, and the result is that shoulders and collars 
| ppear curved, 


[TN the Creed collection there are short tweed jackets belted at the waistline 
j and pouched at the back. Speckled country tweeds in dim mixtures of 
/ yreens with brown are trimmed with brown leather used as a narrow tailored 
sollar and piping on pockets and cuffs. 

, Woollen double-knit jersey fabrics possess ideal qualities for this winter’s 
‘pliant suits and straight or moulded dresses, being both supple and smooth. 
The Swiss dresses fit sleekly and are tailored simply in plain colours as well 
‘as compact checks. They take straight outlines but mould the figure by 
‘darting and are given shaped leather belts. Paul Jonas make a chemise 
i dress that also can be belted in. It goes with a short straight jacket 
Jand both are in striped wool jersey; this is in two colours but of 


The short belted and 
buckled jacket and slim 
skirt on the left are in 
a beige and oatmeal 
tweed that is woven in 
a fancy diamond pat- 
tern (Charles Creed 
Ready-to-Wear) 


(Right) A smart town 
suit in checked tweed 
has the short jacket 
nicked at the hem. 
Collar, revers and nar- 
row cuffs on bracelet- 
length sleeyes are all 
unstiffened (Sylvia 
Mills) 


much the same strength so that the stripes merge in- 
to the background. A beige sheath dress is plain 
except for the elegant-shaped leather belt. It fastens 
down the back and has a neckline that lies close to 
the throat with an indent each side. 

There is considerable change in detail and shape 
among sweaters and twinsets. Pringle have added 
a long sweater to their range. This is knitted like 
a man’s with easy armholes and they make it in two- 
ply cashmere, and it looks chic with slacks and country 
skirts with its classic V neckline and long sleeves. 
Three-pieces have their Terylene and worsted pleated 
skirts woven so that they match exactly cashmere 
twinsets. The sweater of the twinsets has a V neck 
and collar and is smart enough to wear to a cocktail 
party with the skirt. It is hip-length, and so is the 
golfer cardigan that completes the three-piece. The 
shorter sweaters often take a tie at the neck instead 
of a collar. These are short cravats and they fold 
close round the throat, or on the point of the V when 
they can be worn in a sailor's knot. Cardigans in 
ribbed Shetland wool are knitted with raglan sleeves 
and are medium-length with the narrow ribbing 
worked vertically. Paeony red and caramel brown are 
warm glowing colours added to these knits. 

Novelties on the market include a Growy umbrella 
with a device that enables it to be opened with 
one hand by pressing the ferrule on the ground. To 
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enable this to happen the frame 
is looped inside the usual spine 
arrangement. The umbrella can 
also be opened in the usual way. 
Another new item is the Click 
Change lipstick of Elizabeth 
Arden. A device enables a used 
lipstick to be extracted by an 
extra twist to the base. To put 
in a new lipstick one just clicks 
in the refill in its plastic case and 
gives a quick turn; the refill 
clicks and the outer protective 
case slips off. The new colour is 
called New Fashion, and it is a 
deep pink holding plenty of blue. 

A bride’s short dress en- 
tirely in gossamer knitting makes 
a spectacular piece in a display of 
hand knitting. The dress, in a 
plain stocking stitch, is moulded 
by gores with a simple fitted 
bodice and at intervals there are 
tiny pearl bows. It is finished at 
the neck by a line of pearls 
circling the base of the throat. 
Gored evening dresses in cob- 
webbing lacy patterns and intri- 
cate trellis stitches of great fine- 
ness were supported by stiffened 
petticoats. A shortie housecoat 
in a close basket pattern with a 
white yoke frilled at the edges 
should be popular with knitters, 
while the sack style appeared 
as a long housecoat knitted in 
broad horizontal bands in three 
colours. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


(Left) Gentian blue tweed makes 
a suit with short kimono jacket but- 
toning down the centre pleat in the 
back. Buttons on the hem hold down 
a pleat each side in front (Mattli) 
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HARVEY. & GORE Bag 


FINE ANTIQUE JEWELS AND SILVER 


I 


2 & 3 Vigo Street, London, W.1 


> 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 0859, 0861 


A Victorian Diamond Butterfly Brooch. 


Enlarged to show detail. 


Valuations for : BANKERS 
Probate, Insurance In account with Messrs. Coutts & Co. 
and Division since the year 1812 


Jewels of all periods purchased whether collections or individual pieces 


Small Gilt Adam Mirror 


MANN & FLEMING trp. 


A GEORGE III LARGE SILVER SALVER oe AN TIQUES ae DECORATION S 
; BY WILLIAM CRIPPS, LONDON 1760 : ] 20b, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, w.l 


DIAMETER 25 INS. WEIGHT 221 OZ. Telephone : GROsvenor 2770 


